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AN INTERVIEW 
MRS. HOOPER. 


Editress of “ Our Sisters,” and Organiser of 
THE Co-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TouRs. 
By C. J. Haminron. 

In the department of Continental travelling, 
while trips are constantly organised by men, 


ence. Never once did she lose her temper | 


or her patience, though both were’ often sorely 
tried. It is surprising how travelling develops 
the latent selfishness that lies dormant in every 
one of us. Most of us show our worst side 


| beforehand. 


crammed. But everything had been arranged 
With quiet determination Mrs. 
Hooper handed out to everyone the number of 


his or her room, and we all departed peacefully 


to rest, and a; peared next morning at breakfast, 


during a railway journey that extends into | as fresh as paint and as amiable as angels. 


, the small hours of the night. 
for corner seats in the train ; what augry 
| glances at those who succeed in appropriat- 


What rushing | 


One thing I may mention, and that is, that 
Mrs. Hooper always goes to first-rate hotels, 
she never chooses inferior ones. I had care- 


we only find one woman who has succeeded in| ing them; what pushing to secure our bags | fully provided myself with a tin of Keating's 


planning and carrying out a 
number of tours to various places 
of interest on the Continent. 
This woman is Mrs. Hooper, and 
some account of her work and of 
herself should have special inter- 
est just at present, when the 
question will soon be, ‘“‘ Where 
shall we go for our summer 
holidays ? ”’ 

A large proportion of English- 
women — to say nothing of 
Englishmen—do not take advant- 
age of the increased facilities for 
Continental travelling. Though 
anxious to visit the many beauty 
spots of which they have heard 


difficulties of making themselves 
understood in a foreign language, 
and then there is the difference 
of the money, and the doubt of 
what the total expense will be, 
and the weariness of looking for 
suitable hotels, besides a thousand 
and one other lions in the path, 
real or imaginary. And so, when 
the varied beauties of Switzer- 
Jand or Italy are enlarged upon, 
many people shake their heads 
or shrug their shoulders, with a 
very decided “No! not for us! 
We will remain in our own 
country.” One lady, with a very 
serious countenance, remarked 
that her friends had specially 
warned her against the “ dreadful 
brigands”” that she would meet 
at Vesuvius. She actually worked 
herself into a perfect fever about 
them, while, in reality, there was 
no danger at all to be en- 
countered. 

To all who wish to avoid trouble 
or avert timidity Mrs. Hooper 
comes as ‘a blessing and 
boon.” Youthful in appearance, bright and 
buoyant in temperament, with a remarkable 
natural organising faculty, she is‘ just the 
person to take a party in hand. She positively | 
seems to enjoy looking after her people, pro- | 
viding for their wants, arranging how they are 
to go, what they are to see, how and when 
they are to eat, drink and sleep, and she does 
it with a kindly forethought, a genuine personal 
interest that never fails, and which it would be 
hard indeed to match. 

As I have been with Mrs. Hooper on one of 
her tours this spring—a tour embracing Rome, 
Naples, Sorrento, Florence, and Venice—I can 
speak with the advantage of personal experi- 


Mrs. Hooper, 
(From Photo taken in Palestine, in costume, of ‘A Daughter of Jerusalem."’) 


insect powder, as on a former 
occasion during a tour to the 
Engadine I had a most unpleasant 
experience of the dirt and dis- 
comfort to-be met with at a small 
Italian town, but when I was 
with Mrs. Hooper I never had 
occasion to use it. The hotels 
we went to were all /jirst-class, 
and the accommodation and food 
excellent. The Hotel de la Ville, 
at Milan, and the Hotel Victoria, 
at Venice, may be described as 
palatial. 

Mrs. Hooper has taken up her 
quarters at 158, Strand, at which 
office her useful little magazine, 
‘‘Our Sisters,” is now issued. On 
the particular day when I called 
on her the room was bright with 
tasteful arrangements of white 
marguerites and yellow butter- 
cups, sent by friends from the 
country. I asked Mrs. Hooper 
when she first started her tours, 
and what made her think of 
beginning them ? : 

‘‘T began in '91,” she answered 
with the quick, bright prompti- 
tude which is cheracteristic of 
her. ‘The year before I was 
anxious to go abroad, as I was 
always fond of travelling, but 
my husband could not accomp- 
any me, so he said, ‘ Why can’t 
you get some of your friends to 
go with you?’ So I got three 
other ladies, and we went off. 
I paid my own separate expenses, 
but on my return I found the trip 
had cost me more than it had 
done my friends, as they had 
elected one of themselves as com- 
mander-in-chief and head cashier. 
I then wrote to the agent and 
asked him if I got eight 


in the nets ; how anxious we alJl are to| people to join me would he give me a free 


have the best rooms at the hotels! With all 
these contending claims Mrs. Hooper has to 
deal, and by dint of coaxing, reasoning and 
smiling she manages to smooth down the rufiled 
feathers of the discontented ones, and to keep 
peace and harmony in our midst. Tactis a gift 
which comes to Mrs. Hooper by nature, and it 
eminently fits her for the work which she has 
taken up. To see her to perfection is to see her 
as I have done, standing in the hall of the 
Hotel Minerva at Rome, between twelve and 
one in the morning, surrounded by an irritable, 
weary throng, demanding what they were to do. 


It was Easter time, and all the hotels were 


; ful. 


ticket? He said if I got 12 he would; sol set 


| to work and made up a party of 16. This was 


my first experiment, and it was quite success- 
The following year my husband came 
with us, and we had a pleasant party of 87. 
In '93 two parties were taken, numbering in all 
69; in '94 three parties went with us, 
numbering 138; and the following year, in ‘95, 


_ our three parties, who went at three different 
times, made up our number to be 197.” 


‘That is marching on, indeed! Your parties 
are not, I know, confined to ladies only. Some 
people seem to imagine that this is the crcr, so 
it is well to undeceive them.” 


é 


‘and Jerusalem. 


872 


“Certainly it is!” answered Mrs. Hooper, 
with one of her merry laughs. ‘I am like the 
old Scotch woman—‘I hold wi’ men.’ An 
Adamless Eden would not suit me at all. My 
first party was made up of ladies only, but the 
following year it included a large proportion of 
gentlemen, and amongst them several clergymen. 
Since then we try to have as many of the 
stronger sex as possible. It gives a spice of 
variety. I may add that several happy mar- 
riages have resulted from my Continental 
tours. People are thrown together who would 
never have the opportunity of meeting other- 
wise.” 

“You do not always visit the same places ?” 
. “Oh! dear, no. This summer I have planned 
a three weeks’ holiday to the Tyrol and Bavarian 
Oberland—an unknown region to the average 
English tourist. The first Tyrol party leaves 
London on the 28rd July. We visit, in carriages, 
Innsbruck, Partenkirchen, the King’s castles, 
Ober Ammergau, the Arlberg, St. Anton and 
Finstermunz, which commands a magnificent 
view of the Engadine mountains. At St. Anton 
we have a week’s rest among the snow moun- 
tains, within walking distance of two glaciers.” 

‘*How delightful that sounds! It seems 
wonderful how it can all be done—three such 
weeks—for seventeen guineas, including the 
six days’ carriage drives. Ordinary travellers 
would have to pay ever so much more.” 

“ Yes, it réquires a good deal of ent 
and planning beforehand. But I like all that, 
it comes quite easily to me.” 

‘* And you are able to get on with the foreign 


‘money? The Austrian coinage used at the 


Tyrol is so different from ours. Most people 
get puzzled amongst the hellers and kreutzers 


' and florins.” 


“Thad a little difficulty at first, but I soon 
mastered it. Arithmetic is one of my strong 
points, you must know, and I have had a good 
deal of practice with the coinage of various 
countries.” 

‘“‘ Have you been planning anything fresh?” 

‘‘ Last January, I went with some friends to 
the Holy Land, as I wanted to work it up,” 
replied Mrs. Hooper. ‘‘ We were away six 
weeks, and visited Cairo, Alexandria, Joppa, 
I had my photograph done 
as a daughter of Jerusalem, here it is!” 

‘* You must have been rather knocked up by 
such a long journey, weren’t you?” ° 

No. I must admit that I do not like the 
sea, and I am not at all a good sailor, but as 
soon as my feet touch terra firma, I forget all 


~ about it. Next year I shall probably take a 


party to the Holy Land, travelling across 
France to Marseilles by land, and then on to 
Brindisi.” ' 

“You have your hands full for the summer, 
at all events.” 

“Yes!” was the careless answer. ‘‘ My 
husband takes one party to Switzerland—a 
fortnight’s tour for eight guineas—and then we 
have another to France, Switzerland and Italy 
for thirty-five guineas, conducted out and home 


' by a clergyman and his wife, both old tourist 


friends, who went with us to Rome in ’92. 
Another party goes to Rome on Tuesday, 
October 12th, for thirteen guineas, this I con- 
duct myself, as also the Tyrol and Bavarian 
overland parties. . . .” 

“Oh! \stop, please stop. It makes one’s 
head reel only to think of all this. Do you 
never rest?” 

‘“‘ Yes!” answered Mrs. Hooper, smiling, “I 
always make Sunday a day of rest. It is a rule 
with me never to travel on Sundays.” 


THE WOMAN'S st GNAL. 

‘* And a very good rule, too. You allow the 
people who go with you to do as they like, I 
suppose ?” 

‘Oh! yes. Of course, on week days, when 
we have guides or carriages engaged, we expect 
all to go with the rest of the party, but on 
Sundays they can make excursions if they 
choose. During the Tyrol tour I hope to have 
several pic-nics, and to live a great deal in the 
open air. The valleys there are covered with 
wild flowers, and they offer many attractions to 
lovers of the country.” 

‘* Quite an-ideal plan for a summer holiday. 
You certainly have opened up new ground for 
the English tourist.” 

‘*T have tried to do so,” answered Mrs. 
Hooper. ‘‘ There are such countless advantages 
to be gained from seeing foreign countries. 
Besides the interest and pleasure, almost 
unconsciously we learn a great deal. I do all 
that is possible to help in this direction. During 
the Italian trip in the spring, as you know, I 
had Signor Spadoni to lecture, and everywhere 
I make a point of giving all information 
possible. Yes, I found Signor Spadoni’s 
lectures most interesting, especially as they 
were given on the spots where the event he 
described took place—the Palace of the Cesars 
and the Colisseum, for instance. And then we 
have after-dinner chats,” continued Mrs. Hooper ; 
‘Sin those I wish to prepare our friends in- 
formally and conversationally for what they are 
going to see next day.” 

‘“‘That is an excellent idea. So many run 
through churches and museums without a 
thought of what they are looking at. It is so 
great an advantage to be thus prepared for 
what is to be seen.” 

As I left Mrs. Hooper, immersed in piles of 
letters and telegrams, it seemed to me that she 
is doing a very real service to the public. In 
connection with this, I cannot do better than 
quote from Mr. Gladstone’s recent speech. 
By means of such fours, he says, “ Thousands 
and thousands of the inhabitants of these 
islands, who otherwise never would for a 
moment have passed beyond its shores, have 
been enabled to go and return in safety and 
comfort, and with great enjoyment and great 
refreshment, and great improvement to them- 
selves.” ; 

This description is especially true with 
reference to Mrs. Hooper, who, being a woman 
herself, has enabled hundreds of other women 
to taste the delights of travel, who otherwise 
would névér have had the courage to venture 
alone and unaccompanied from their native 
shores. She has given them the benefit of her 
personal sympathy, her brightness and her 
experience ; and by her organising ability, 
judgment and kindness, has associated herself 
in the minds of large numbérs of ladies with 
some of their brightest, most pleasant, and 
most refreshing experiences. 

Mrs. Hooper’s programme booklet (sent post 
free from her office, 158, Strand, for two penny 
stamps) gives full particulars of the tours she is 
now organising, and should inspire many ladies 
who may be planning a holiday to go to “ pastures 
new,” under her capable care for the direction 
of details. 


In the feudal ages, ... war and politics 
were not thought unnatural to woman, because 
not unusual.—John Stuart Mill. 

m * * 

Ir any man is able to convince me and show 
me that I do not think or act right, I will gladly 
change, for I seek the truth, by which no man 
was ever injured. But he is injured who abides 


. in his error and ignorance.—Marcus Aurelius. 


June 17, 1897, 
THE “LADY”? AND THE 
‘*WOMAN.”’ 


THERE was recently an attempt made to 
explain the difference between these two words, 
which was not altogether satisfactory. 

The literal meaning of the word “lady” is a 
“loaf giver,” which means one who has the 
power and the will to assist the poor; who 
gives, but receives no tangible return. Certain 
misconceptions as to the terms “lady” and 
“gentleman” reached us from across the 
Atlantic. At first we were amused, but mock- 
ing is catching, and we laughed about the 
“black lady” who did our washing, and 
the “black gentleman’? who cleaned our 
boots, until the same title is now bestowed 
upon my lady’s “lady’’ and the gentleman's 
‘“‘ gentleman,” so that the terms “man”’ and 
‘“‘ woman” are infinitely to be preferred. 

‘‘ Ladies” are generally spoken of and con- 
sidered as utterly unfitted for work, and as in 
the greatest need of training, which may be so 
in one sense; but there is a side which seems 
to be overlooked. Lessons are taught in the 
school of adversity, and we often see the 
heroic amount of self-sacrifice and self- 
abnegation that “ladies ’’ are capable of, even 
though nursed in the lap of luxury, havingin , 
youth only known want and misery “‘ by sight.” ° 

For such, there is certainly a place in the 
world, without going through the humiliations 
of “training”; and that is in the “ nurseries” 
of homes of the so-called ‘“‘ upper” classes. 

There, where the calls of society, and the 
ordering of a large establishment (even through 
the medium of the best of housekeepers), 
demand much time, a mother cannot possibly 
devote as much of her attention to her children 
as she would like to do; who then could so well 
replace .her, as a, gentle-mannered, gentle- 
minded, gentle-born “lady,” who, through mis- 
fortune, finds herself obliged to earn that bread 
which she formerly dispensed to others? The 
age of 85 in this case would not be disqualifying, 
nay, even 50 would not be so, for there would 
be very little of the hard work understood as 
menial labour required. To be up early in the 
morning with the children, and listen to their 
bird-like prattle at breakfast, to teach them their 
morning first lessons, to dine with them, to walk 
or drive out as the case might be, to come home 
to tea, to share their joys and serrows (and 
children have no lack of these), and to hear them 
lisp their heart-felt prayers, would fill the aching 
void of many a bereaved heart, and cause it to 
beat with a love and tenderness that would be 
none the less sincere because it had arisen, like 
a Phenix, from the ashes of an almost smothered 
flame ! 

In such a position there is little or no mixing 
with the other servants, and the atmosphere of 
the children around her, acting as an aureole, 
like the “five feet of sphere” exacted by the 
Swedenborgians, would keep her apart from all 
else. 

The angel lives thus confided to her care 
would bloom into blessings for the family and 
the world at large, while for her they would 
shine as stars in the crown which would be 
placed on her brow when, radiant with happi- 
ness, she would hear the words, ‘‘ Well done 


thou good and faithful servant.” 
L. L. K. 


To enable women to be efficiently interested 
in as many things as possible, is to give them a 
tonic better than any medicine; to compel 
them to be interested in a few things only, is to 
poison the whole atmosphere of their intellectual 
life. 
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Mur Short Story. 


THE PRISONERS. 


From the French of Guy Dz Maupassant. 
Tramslated by Inzsne MILueR-Forp. 


THERE was no noise in the forest but the light 
quivering of the snow falling on the trees. It 
had fallen since noon, a thin, fine snow, which 

wdered the branches with an icy moss, which 
a on the dead leaves of the bracken a light 
covering ‘of silver and spread on the roads an 
immense soft and white carpet, and which 
thickened the illimitable silence of this ocean 
of trees. 

Before the aired hi the gaging & 
oung woman arms was u 
pes wood by blows with a chopper on 
stone. She was tall, slender and strong, a 
daughter of the forest, daughter and wife of 

foresters. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


The lodge of ‘‘the stilt-bird"’ served as an 
advanced post in the forest of Aveline. Twice 
a week the man went for provisions and carried 
news to the citizens of the campaign. 

% * * 

He had gone this very day to announce that 
a little detachment of German infantry had 
come to his house the day before yesterday, 
then had gone away almost immediately. The 
non-commissioned officer who commanded it 
spoke French. cB8¥0" . 

When the old man went away thus, he took 
his two dogs, two large mastifis, with lion-like 
mouths, for fear of the wolves, who were com- 
mencing to become ferocious; and he left the 
two women, recommending them to barricade 
themselves in the house as soon as night 
approached. wags: *- 

e young woman feared nothing, but the 
elder trembled continually, and re 

“This will finish badly, all this. You will 
see that this will finish badly.” 

This evening she was even more disquieted 
than usual. 

‘Do you know what time father will return ? ” 

e 


A voice cried from the interior of the house, | she said 


‘¢We are alone this evening, Berthine; come 

in again, the night is falling, and there are 

pale many Prussians and wolves prowling 
ut.” 

The woodcutter replied by cleaving a stump 
with strong blows, right from the shoulder. 

‘“T have finished, mother, but there is 
nothing to fear, it is still day.” 

Then she brought in her faggots and her 
hatchets, and piled them up alongside the 
chimney, going out again to shut up the sheds, 
enormous sheds built of the heart of the oak, 
and re once more, she pushed to the 
heavy bolts of the door. 

Her mother was spi close to the fire, 
es ate old woman, whom age had made 


d. ' 

‘“‘T do not like it,” she said, ‘‘ when the father 
is away. Two women are not strong.” 

The young one replied ‘“‘ Oh! I will kill a wolf 
or a Prussian, it is all the same.’ And she 
showed the end of a big revolver, hung above 
the fire-place. 

Her husband had been incorporated in the 
army at the beginning of the Prussian invasion, 
and the two women were living alone with the 
father, the old keeper, Nicholas Pichon, nick- 


ae Oh, not before eleven o'clock for sure. 
When he dines with the commander he always 


returns late.” 

And she hung up her large t over the fire 
to make the soup, when suddenly she ceased to 
stir it, liste to a vague noise that came to 
her down the chimney. She murmured, ‘‘ Who 
is it marching in the wood. There are seven or 

aie hight soi vaoth ped her spinning 
er frightened mother sto rs 
and stammered, ‘Oh! my God! and fines 


not here.” | 

She had scarcely finished i when the 
door trembled under violent blows. 

As the women did not reply, a strong, gutteral 
voice cried, 

‘‘ Open!” 

Then, after a moment's silence, the same 
voice cried again, 

“ Open, or I will break open the door.” 

Then Berthine slipped into the et of, her 
skirt the big revolver from the fire place, and 
pressing her ear against the door she asked, 
‘* Who are you?” 

The voice replied, ‘I am the detachment 
that cane the other day.” 


The young woman replied, ‘‘ What do you 


named “the stilt-bird,” who had obstinately | want? 


refused to leave his dwelling to go back to the. 


town. 

The neighbouring town was Rethel, an old 
place strongly perched on a rock. It was very 
patriotic, and the townsfolk had decided to 
resist the invaders, to shut themselves in, and 
to sustain a siege according to the traditions of 
the city. Twice already, under Henry IV. and 
Louis XIV., the inkaietts of Rethel had 
distinguished themselves by their heroic 
defences. They would do the same this time, 
by St. Denis, or be burnt in their walls. 

Then they had ae a cannons and guns, 
equipped a militia, formed battalions and 


companies, and exercised themselves all day in | 


the “place d’Armes.” All of them—bakers, 
grocers, butchers; schoolmasters, solicitors, 
carpenters, libratians, chemists themselves, 
manceuvred in order, and at regular hours, under 
the orders of M. Lavigne, an old under-officer 
of dragoons; now a draper, having married the 
daughter, and inherited the shop, of the elder 
M. Ravaudan. 

He took the position of commander-major of 
the place, and as all the young men had gone 
with the army, he had enrolled all the others, 
who were now training themselves for resist- 
ance. The stout never went out into the 
streets except at an athletic rate to reduce their 
fat and improve their breath ; the weak carried 
weights to strengthen their muscles. 

And they awaited the Prussians. But the 
Prussians did not appear. They were not far 
off, however; for twice already their scouts 
had crossed the wood as far as the house of the 
Forester Nicholas Pichon, nick-named ‘“ the 
stilt-bird.” 

The old guard, who could run like a fox, had 
come to warn the town. They had pointed the 
Soe one, but the enemy had never shown them- 
selves. 


“T have been lost in the wood with m 
detachment since morning; fopen, or I will 
break down the door.” 

The forester’s wife had no choice; she 
ey drew back the great bolts, then opening 

e heavy door she saw in the gloom of evening 
six men, six Prussian soldiers, the same that 
had come the day before. She asked in a 
resolute tone,— 

‘What do you want to do at this hour?” 

The under-officer repeated : 

‘‘T am lost, quite lost, I see this house, 
neither I nor my detachment have had any- 
thing to eat since the morning.” 
Berthine declared: ‘‘-I am all alone with my 
mother this evening.” 

The soldier, who seemed a good fellow, 
replied : 

“That doesn’t matter. I do not mean any 
harm, but you must give us something to eat. 
We are dying of hunger and fatigue.” 

1 forester’s wife drew back: ‘“‘ Enter,” she 
said. 

They entered, powdered with snow, carrying 
on their helmets a sort of frothy cream which 
made them resemble meringues, and they 
appeared tired, exhausted. 

lhe young woman showed them benches of 
wood along each side of the large table. 

‘“‘ Sit down,” she said, ‘‘I am going to make 
some soup. You certainly do look tired out.” 

Then she rebolted the door. She put more 
water in her big pot, threw in there more 
butter and potatoes, then reaching down a 
piece of ham which hung from the chimney, 
she cut one half, and plunged it into the brash 

The six men followed her movements with 
hungry eyes. They had placed their guns and 
helmets in a corner, and they waited, as good 
as children on the forms of a school. 
| The mother had recommenced to spin, every 


But suddenly a 


towards the 

him with a aur and 
the wolves. 
about and they are h 
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of dismay at the 


rok ie | soldiers. ere was no sound save 
the rum of the s wheel, the 
mentee of the fire, and the bubbling of the 


noise made them all 
like a hoarse sniff came under 


start, 
the Dacesgerrenianr gray ery strong and 
sonorous. 


The German under-officer had made a bound 
The perry wife sto : 
They are like you, they prowl 


"he dina waa thecediuloee, abd wished 60 see, 
and as soon as the door was open he saw two 


se Ly dre who ran away at a rapid, 


He reseated’ himself, murmuring, “I should 
not have believed it.” 

And he waited till his broth was ready. 

They ate it voraciously, with their mou 
stretched right to their ears to swallow easier, 
at the same time as 


cider. She stayed there a long while. It was 
a little arched cave which, it was said, hed 
served during the Revolution as a prison and a 
hiding place. It was reached by means of a 
narrow twisting staircase shut in by a trap-door 
in the floor of the kitchen. 

When Berthine reappeared she was smiling, 
smiling to herself with a sly air. She gave to 
the Germans her cruise of drink. 

Then she also had supper with her mother, at 
the other end of the kitchen. 

The soldiers had finished copay 4 and the 
whole six were asleep round the table. From 
time to time a forehead fell on to the table with 
& ant noise, then the man would waken sharply 
and sit u t . 

Battie Sal © the under officer, ‘‘ Lie down 
before the fire, there is plenty of room for six. 
I am going to my room with my mother.” 

Then the two women went up to the first 
story. The soldiers heard them lock their door 
and move about a little, then they made no 
more noise. 

The Prussians lay down on the ground, their 
feet towards'the fire, their heads on their rolled- 
up cloaks, and goon all the six were snoring in 
six different keys, high or sonorous, but con- 
tinuous and formidable. 


They had already been sleeping a long while 
when a blow as of iron rang out, so strong that 
they thought the walls must come down. The 
soldiers got up at once. There were two more 
blows, followed by three louder than ever. 

The door of the room opened quickly, and 
the forester’s wife appeared, half-dressed, in a 
chemise and short petticoat, a candle in her 
hand. She looked scared, and stammered, 
‘“‘ Here are the French, there are at least two 
hundred. If they find you here best will burn 
down the house. Go into the cellar quickly 
and make no noise ; if you make a noise we are 
lost.” 

The under-officer was frightened, and mur- 
mured, ‘All right, all right. Which is the 
way down?” : 

The young woman carefully lifted up the 
square trapdoor, and the six men disappeared 
down the little, twisting staircase, vanishing, 
one after the other, into the darkness, going 
slowly so as to make no noise with their 
feet. 

But when the spike of the last helmet had 
disappeared, Berthine let down the heavy oaken 
door, thick as the wall, hard as steel, fastened 
by the hinges and a secret lock; she twisted 
the key round twice in the lock, then com- 
menced to laugh, to laugh quietly but in an 
enraptured manner, and to dance over the 
heads of her prisoners with a wild delight. 

They were making no noise, shut up jn there 
as in a solid box, a box of stone. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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WOMEN AND FUNERALS. 


By an AMERICAN SISTER. 


No thoughtful person will insist that the 
presence of flowers at the gate of the tomb is 
other than beautiful and appropriate ; it is the 
folly of excess that has made so many sensible 
people retreat altogether from the use of these 


loveliest emblems of a brighter world. We. 


believe that if women had a larger share in all 
funeral ceremonies the touch of delicacy and 
the sense of a hallowed’ influence from the 
home would greatly soften the effect of these 
ceremonies, often so stately and ecclesiastical, 
but, alas, so often lacking in the more genial 
element. We would suggest that the Flower 
Mission Department give careful consideration 
to this whole subject and put forth well- 
considered suggestions for our local Unions. 
Among them it seems to us would be involved 
not only the improvements at which we have 
already hinted, but a larger recognition of 
women in the exercises whereby society renders 
its final token of appreciation to those who 
leave us. Probably the W.C.T.U. has done 
more to increase this recognition than any other 
influence ever exerted. 


‘When our pioneer in Canada, Mrs. Youmans, 
passed away, the bells of the great city of 
Toronto rang out the people’s sense of loss, and 
many flags were at half mast. Why these 
manifestations should not accompany the 
funeral exercises of any woman who has wrought 
nobly for her locality or for her country, passes 
our power to understand. 


‘We also think women should be among 
those who conduct the sacred rites. We were 
glad when’ Miss Willard chose the women 
friends nearest her mother as honorary pall- 
bearers, and that instead of darkening her home 
because that luminous spirit had departed, she 
had the electric lights turned on at Rest 
Cottage more brilliantly than usual on the 
nights that the tenantless form remained in 
that loved home, and instead of black 
crape on the door-knob there was a beautiful 
bow of white combined with evergreen twigs, 
from a tree that was, like ‘‘ Saint Courageous,” 
a native of Vermont. We thought it a lovely 
thing that her birthplace and the homes where 
she had trained her little ones sent boughs o 
cedar with which the grave was lined, and that 
the last ones, except her own nearest and 
dearest, who flung white roses into her grave, 
were the Scandinavian women who had been 
helpers in the house many years, and whom 
she had taught to read English. These are 
some of the sweet ‘“‘home touches” that we 
should like to see more generally introduced. 


We speak of this funeral because we read the 
details, but we feel sure that if white ribboners 
from various localities would send us accounts 
of the manner in which the funerals of our 
comrades have been conducted, we should find 
many suggestions. In what we have written we 
desire to disclaim the slightest intention of ignor- 
ing our honoured pastors and their relation to 
these services. Our thought is that the participa- 
tion of women on these occasions would be in the 
nature of an added help and beautiful attrac- 
tion, not at all superseding the always desired 
participation of the pastors. So far as our 
observation goes, the latter have always been 
most brotherly-kind in welcoming any help 
that women could afford, and they have often 
invited the W.C.T.U. to sit together in the 
church, walk together in the procession, and in 
various ways to be an added element of sym- 
pathy and tenderness in the funeral exercises. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


EASE OF MIND. 


Ease of mind is incomparably the most valuable 
of all possessions—not the ease of indolence, 
but of action—the smoothness of the unrufiled 
current, not of the s ant pool. This pos- 
session is not the gift of fortune; the gifts of 
fortune frequently destroy it. It must be of 
our own acquiring, and is in a great measure 
within the reach of all who diligently seek after 
it. It does not depend upon the amount of 
our worldly possessions, but upon our mode of 
using them; not upon our ability to gratify 
our desires, but upon our regulation of them. 
It is essentially the result of our habits, which 
habits are entirely within our own control. 

To enjoy ease of mind, there must bea feeling 
that we are fulfilling our duties to the best of 
our power, otherwise we only sear instead of 
satisfying ovr conscience. The possession of 
riches, or the pursuit of them, beyond. the 
limits of moderaticn, are unfavourable to this 
state, because tcmperance in the use of worldly 
enjoyments is absolutely necessary to it, and 
then comes the responsibility of the application 
of our superfluity. How many men’s ease must 
be destroyed by wealth, who would have been 
nappy with less temptation, or with the feeling 
that less was.expected from them. 

The pursuit of riches for the sake of riches 
unfits the mind for ease, by generating a per- 
petual restlessness and anxiety, and by exposing 
to continual disappointments; and the same 
pas be said, even in a stronger comer of an 
ambitious love of those worldly distinctions, 
which, neither in the pursuit nor in the posses- 
sion, can confer any real enjoyment. A steady 
advance by honest roads towards those things 
which are within our reach without too arduous 
efforts, and which, being attained, are worth 
our having, should be the aim of all who have 
their fortunes to make; whilst they who have 
had theirs made for them, should habituate 
themselves to temperance in their own enjoy- 
ments, and to active and discreet liberality 
towards others. They who diligently cultivate 
the habits necessary to attain ease of mind 
place themselves almost above its disturbance. 
To the mortifications of disappointed ambition 
they are not at all exposed, and to the crosses 
of adverse fortune very little, whilst unavoidable 
afflictions, in the well-constituted, soften rather 
than sour the mind, and cannot be said to 
destroy its ease. Like.cypresses, they throw a 
shade over the current, but in no way disturb 
its smoothness. ; 

Strict and constant discipline can ensure ease 
of mind in poverty or privation, of which St. 
Paul has afforded a beautiful exarhple in his 
own person. “I have learnt in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. I know 
both how to be abased, and I know how to 
abound. Everywhere and in all things I am 
instructed both to be full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to suffer need.” 

Goldsmith says— 


*¢ How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part, which laws or kings can cause or 
cure ! 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find.” 


Shakespeare observes, “there is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so;” and 
Milton expresses it— 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself, 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.”’ 


In order to enjoy ease of mind in our inter- 
course with the world, we should introduce into 
our habits of business punctuality, decision, the 
practice of being beforehand, despatch, and 
exactness; in our pleasures, harmlJessness and 
moderation; and in all our dealings, perfect 
integrity and love of truth. Without these 
observances we are never secure of ease, nor, 
indeed taste it in its highest state. As in most 
other things, so here: people in general do not 
aim at more than mediocrity of attainment, and, 
of course, usually fall below their standard, 
whilst many are so busy in running after what 
should procure them ease, that they totally 
overlook the thing itself. 

Ease of mind has the most beneficial effects 
upon the body, and it is only during its existence 
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that the complicated physical functions are 
peicmmes with the accuracy and facility which 
Nature designied. It is consequently a great 
preventive of disease, and one of the surest 
means of effecting a cure when disease has 
occurred ; without it, in many cases, no cure 
can take place. By ease of mind many people 
have survived serious accidents, from which 
nothing else could have saved them, and in 
every instance recovery is much retarded by 
te sneer of it. mt . 

ts effect upon the appearance is no less. 
remarkable. Tt pesventa and repairs the 
ravages of time in a singular degree, and is 
the best preservative of strength and beauty. 
It often depends greatly upon health, but 
health always depends greatly upon it. The 
torments of a mind ill at ease seem to be less. 
endurable than those of the body, for it scarcely 
ever happens that suicide is committed from. 
bodily suffering. As far as the countenance is an 
index, “‘ the vultures of the mind” appear to 
tear it more mercilessly than any physical pain, 
and no doubt there have. been many who would: 
willingly have exchanged their mental agony 
for the most wretched existence that penury 
could produce. 

From remorse there is no escape. In 
aggravated cases, probably, there is no- 
instant, sleeping or waking, in which its 
influence is totally unfelt. 

Remorse is the extreme one way; the 
opposite is that cleanliness of mind which 
has never been recommended anywhere to the: 
same extent that it is by the precepts of the. 
Christian religion, and which alone constitutes. 
‘* perfect freedom.” It would be curious if we 
could see what effects such purity would have- 
upon the appearance and actions of a human 
being—a ‘being who lived, as Pope expresses it, 
in ‘“‘the eternal sunshine of the spotless mind.” 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN 


WYOMING. 


Miss Marie C. Breum, Superintendent of the 
Franchise Department of the W.C.T.U., ‘has 
looked up some statements quoted by Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott, to the following effect :— 

‘‘ Laws have been passed in LaF bog under 
Women’s Suffrage, legalisin gambling, licensing 
saloons, and justifying homicide if committed in 
the heat of passion and without too great 
cruelty.” 

Miss Brehm wrote to Wyoming and ascer- 
tained that every one of these laws had been 
repealed years ago. Miss Brehm calls attention 
to the fact that women constitute but one-third 
of the population of Wyoming, which is a 
mountainous, mining state, with a scattered and 
changing population, where it is not practicable 
for the women to ofganise concerted action. 
The Legislature of Wyoming has passed and 
sent out the following resolutions :— 

“Be it resolved, by the legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, that the possession and 
exercise of Suffrage by the women in Wyoming 
for the past quarter of a century has 
wrought no harm and has done _ great 
good in many ways; that it has 
largely aided in banishing crime, pauperism, 
and vice from this State, and _ that 
without any violent or oppressive legislation ; 
that it has secured peaceful and orderly 
elections, good government, and a remarkable 
degree of civilisation and public order, and we 
point with pride to the facts that after 25 
years of Woman Suffrage not one county in 
Wyoming has a poor house, that our gaols are 
almost empty, and crime, except that com- 
mitted by strangers in the State, almost 
unknown; and as the result of experience we 
urge every civilised community on the earth to 
enfranchise its women without delay.” 

‘Resolved, that an authenticated copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded by the Governor 
of the State to the legislature of every State 
and territory in this country, and to every 
legislative body in the world; and that we 
request the press throughout the civilised 
world to call the attention of its readers te 
these resolutions.’” 
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What Can 


Our Daughters Bo for 
a Kibing ? 


LADIES AT WORK IN THE 
POSTAL ORDER BRANCH 
OF THE GENERAL POST 
OFFICE. 


By Emity Hit. 


‘Some 38,000 postal orders pass through our 
hands every day, and at times that number is 


exceeded,” said the Lady Superintendent of the 
Postal Order Branch, as she gave me a concise 


but very clear outline of the work of the 418 


‘ladies under her superintendence. 
pobi | this is: 

postal orders for issue by Somerset House 
to the post offices throughout the country ; 
to examine the paid postal orders and 
prepare accounts of them; to sort, arrange 
and dispose of these orders; to trace missing 
orders, and when possible produce them in cases 
of inquiry; to answer such letters of inquiry, 
which number about 400 a day; and to examine 
and render an account of the postal orders 
presented through a banker. 

The work is simply summarised, but it.is not 

easy tn realise without seeing the organisation, 
classification, and the actual space required for 
its performance. Room after room is literally 
stacked with neat piles of postal orders in 
course of disposal. The mass Teoks prodigious, 
as well it may, seeing it represents every 
postal order that passes through the country. 
To this office every postmaster and postmistress 
daily sends his or her docket, stating what 
money he has paid out in postal orders cashed, 
and what sums he has received for orders 
bought by the public. And it is here that the 
estimate is made of the number of new forms 
required for each post office. As each order is 
numbered and lettered it is known exactly where 
each one is sent. As soon as an order is cashed 
it is transmitted by the postmaster to this 
great centre. Thus, every postal order that 
every inhabitant of these isles buys or receives 
i eventually through the hands of the 
adies at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. With these 
there are, of course, not included the old- 
fashioned post office orders. It is only their 
more modern and convenient substitute that is 
here in question. 

The work of the Postal Order Branch of the 
General Post Office has been entrusted to 
women since 1881, when about 20 appoint- 
ments were made. 

The sorters—to begin with the lower grade 


Put very 


officials—come half an hour earlier and stay half 


an hour later than the clerks, their hours 
being from 9 to 5, while those of the clerks are 
from 9.30 to 4.30. The sorters, of whom there 
are now 188, are entrusted with the initial 
stages of classification, but their work, as well 
as that of the more mentally exacting character 
performed by the clerical staff, is carried on 
under excellent conditions. Seats and ample 
table rooms are provided for every worker, and 
where standing is necessary, as in putting away 
piles of orders into their proper presses, the 

ady Superintendent has made careful arrange- 
ment for the work to be done in turns, so that 
no one girl has more than an hour’s standing 
in the day. Not only the rooms, but all the 
corridors are pleasantly warmed; the ventila- 
tion is admirable. A lift conveys one up, for 
the rooms are on the top floor but one of the 
Controller and Accountant-General’s offices. It 
is a new building, and the windows have been 
generously disposed, while electricity supplies 
all artificial light that may be needed. There 
are large cloak rooms, fitted up with numbered 
hat and cloak pegs; there are boot cupboards ; 
in short, the minor details which make up com- 
fort are cared for in every way. 

There is a large dining-room for the clerks, 
and another for the sorters, where meals are 
had at moderate charges, for it is obligatory to 
take luncheon within the building. The catering 
is managed by a mess committee elected from 
the different departments, the Lady Superin- 
tendent wisely leaving this matter to her 
subordinates’ own arrangement. The kitchen 
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to authorise the supply of 


| Civil Service. 
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THE USE OF SAGE IN MEDICINE. 
In years gone by an infusion of the leaves of 
sage (Salvia officinalis) was highly appreciated 
in certain parts of Europe to combat the night 
sweats of phthisical (i.e., consumptive) patients, 
but its use has now given place to that of 
oe agaricine, and other anti-sudorifics of 
modern introduction. According to Dr. Krahn, 
a German physician, the oblivion into which 

has fallen was undeserved, for in some 

y-eight cases of sweating in which he 
employed this remedy success rewarded his 
experiment in all but two. {Most of his patients 
were tuberculous, but some of them were 
suffering from articylar rheumatism, leukemia, 
and typhoid fever. In eighteen of the cases 
the excessive perspiration forthwith disappeared, 
and in the remainder the effects were markedly 
favourable. He prescribed the sage at first in 
the form of an infusion containing about 40 
grains of: the leaves to a pint of boiling water, 
of which the patient took a cupful three times 
a day, but he found subsequently that the 
tincture was far more active. 


staff is considerable, and the kitchen itself, with 
its colossal oven, is worth seeing. 

One room is igned to correspondence. 
People frequently write that they have acci- 
dentally burned their postal order, they have 
lost it, or not received it through the post ; or 
they make some inquiry or other, go to sleep 
over it for perhaps two or three years, then 
return to the ch , and their original com- 
munication has to be looked up and replied to. 
All this means work for lady clerks, to sa 
nothing of the curiosities of caligraphy an 
composition, which are o as am as 
they are puzzling. The General Post Office is 
a well known storehouse of the unconscious 
humour of the British public. 

Then there are the postal orders which 
having been crossed by the senders must be 
paid through a banker, and those which, for 
convenience sake, people prefer to pay into their 

ing account; these are dealt with in one 
room; returns of their amounts made for the 
Bank of England, and orders for payment made 
out for the different banks, which have given 
credit for them. This is really banking business 
and requires most careful. accuracy. So, too, 
does the examination of the various postmasters’ 
and mao tag accounts. Indeed, the whole 
machinery rests on the precision of the individual 
parts. It is wheel within wheel, and the 
running cannot be smooth if there is the least 
hitch in one of the smallest spokes. 

‘These ladies remain with you for years?” 
I asked of the Lady Superintendent. ‘ Yes,” 
was the reply, ‘“‘ but a large number marry.” 
Marriage invariably means immediate quittal of 
the service. 

While there is one Lady Superintendent who 
is responsible for the efficient working of this 
very important section of Her Majesty's 
postal organisation—the Postal Order Branch 
—each room has its own superintendent, |. 
and there are grades among the clerks. 
Promotion is by merit, and those who show 
proficiency in any particular branch of wotk are 
assigned to it. The very wide differences in 
natural capacity soon become apparent. 
‘‘Figures,” as one of the chiefs in the 
Accountant General’s Office remarked in 
8 ing of the ladies’ department, “are cruel 

ings. A mistake in spelling, or even the 
omission of a word, may pass unnoticed, or be 
of no real consequence, but a single error with 
a figure is fatal.” To deal in the efficient way 
which the ladies at St. Martin’s-le-Grand do 
with these “cruel things’ requires considerable 
power of concentration, unflagging application, 
the most painstaking accuracy anit perfect 
neatness. ‘‘It is a busy hive,” said the Lady 
Superintendent as she Jed the way into one of 
the largest rooms. So it was, and it was a 
busy activity not unlike that of bees—steady, 
methodical, constant, with a perfect adaptation 
of means to ends. 


TOO UNSELFISH. 

InsIsTENT and arrogant industry deserves 
scant praise. The great Dr. Johnson affirmed 
that no man is obliged to do as much as he can; 
that a man should have of his life to him- 
self. This. applies equally to the. other sex. 
A woman, too, should have part of her life to 
herself. Does she get it? Does she take it? 
If so, the chances are that she will keep well. 
The impulse to self-sacrifice is too often upper- 
most in women. They err through ignorance. 
They know not what they do. Modern hygiene 
teaches that the correct balance between ¢ffort 
for others and activities giving pure personal 

leasure must be maintained if nerves are to be 
held in orderly and peaceful subjection. There 
must be moderation in all things, even in the 
exercise of unselfishness. 


STRIKES. : 
STRIKES are quite proper, but mind you strike 
right ; ; 
Strike at your vices at once with your might. 
Strike off the fetters of fashion and pride, 
Strike at the follies which swarm at your side ; 
Strike at the customs which lead men to drink, 
Strike for the freedom to think and let think. 
Strike out a course of your own : be self made, 
Strike your own anvil, and whine not for aid. 
Strike for your friend and be thoughtful and 
kind, 
Strike for the truth, and speak out your mind; 
Strike in the strength which comes from above, 
Strike for the causes of peace and love. 
Strike not with the fist, and give no man a blow, 
Strike in this spirit which blesses the foe ; 
Strike in that fashion, strike home and strike 
straight ; 
Strike now, my old friend, there’s no reason to 
wait. John Ploughman (Spurgeon). 


) 
————— 


LADIES AT THE CLEARING HOUSE. 

The third branch of the Postal Service in which 
lady clerks are engaged is the telegraphic branch. 
The actual telegraphists, the operators, who are 
employed at the Central Telegraph Office, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, number 869, but the lady 
clerks, to the number of 483, are at what is 
called the Clearing House Branch in Fore- 
street. It is their business to deal with all the 
accounts in connection with the dispatch of 
telegrams. The Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
and very large establishments pay for the 
telegraphic messages they send by bills, just as 
they do for any article of consumption, and the 
keeping of these accounts forms part of the 
work in Fore-street. The entrance examina- 
tion is the same as for the two other branches, 
80, too, are the salaries ; and the number of hours’ 
attendance, the general arrangements of the 
establishment are also similar. 

Between fourteen and fifteen hundred clerical 
posts inthe department of the Controller and 
Accountant General of the Post Office are thus 
held by women. In Washington, U.S.A., 
women have been engaged at the Treasury 
for more than a quarter of a century. In this 
country there does not seem any immediate 
prospect of their entrance, except as typists, 
into other than the Postal Department of the 


Tue hopeful are never unfortunate. What- 
ever adversity the past may have brought them 
their present is untroubled, their future is 
always radiant. : ; 

Gop gives us diseases in this world for the 
salvation of our souls, and when we endure 
them patiently they are a fountain of great 
merit to us.—St. Francis. 

* * * 

OF all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage 
does least concern other people; yet of all 
actions of our life it is most meddled with by 
other people.— Selden. 


Most men, however limited their imagina- 
tion, are prone to idolise themselves; for self- 
idolisation, in some degree, is neccessary to 
preserve many of us from sell-contanipt. 

* 


So deeply inherent is it in this life of ours that 
men have to suffer for each other's sins, 80 
inevitably diffusive is human suffering, that even 
justice makes its victims, and we can conceive 
no retribution that does not spread beyond its 
mark into pulsation of unmerited pain.— 
George Eliot. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Madame Adam, the famous French 
authoress and politician, has been trying 
during the past season to revive the ancient 
glories of conversation in her drawing- 
room, or, as the French call it, tenir salon. 
Five o’clock tea is as much an institution 
in fashionable circles in Paris as it is 
amongst ourselves ; that the tea is always 
bad is a detail—they do the best they 
know, poor dears ! Madame Adam’s novelty 
has been to select a fixed subject for each 
of her ‘‘ At Home” days and to invite one 
or two persons specially acquainted with it 
in order that they may lead the conversa- 
tion. The experiment is said to have been 
successful, but it would probably only be 
so within a very restricted sphere. The 
average afternoon ‘‘ At Home ”’ caller would 
by no means care either to listen to or take 
part in set discussions. 

* * * 

Mrs. H.J. Tennant, who became so well 
known under her maiden name of Miss 
May Abraham as being the first of the 
woman factory inspectors, in which capacity 
she showed herself extremely able and 
energetic, has now decided to resign her 
post. This cannot be considered sur- 
prising, as her husband is a rich man, and 


the social and personal duties of a married 
women are not exactly compatible with the 
discharge of such duties as a factory 
ar secondly She will have the satisfaction 
of feeling all through her future life that 


the admirable manner in which she dis-. 


charged the duties of her post as the first 
woman factory inspector sufficed to open 


| that occupation permanently to other 


women, to the benefit not only of those 
who may hold the post, but also of the 
hundreds of thousands of women whose 
workshops and factories are ‘‘ overseen.” 

* * «*. 

Lieutenant Peary, of the United States 
Navy, made an Arctic expedition some six 
years ago, spending the winter amidst the 
snows in the far north in company with 
his bride. Mrs.-Peary returned safely from 
this ordeal, but there was considerable 
difference of opinion, it was understood, 
amongst the members of the expedition ‘as 
to the desirability of the experiment. That 
Lieutenant Pi him: saw nothing 
objectionable in it in experience may be 
inferred from the fact that in his new Arctic 
expedition, which is being provided for in 
America, and which is to start next month, 
he will again take a lady, the bride of one 
of his most valued assistants, Mr. Hugh 

* * * 

Nansen, in his book on his first expedi-. 
tion, ‘‘ The Crossing of Greenland,” recorded 
his opinion that no married man ought to 
go on such an excursion. Not only did he 
carefully select single men for his European 
companions, but he ca rag of the person 
who had to choose for him the two Lap 
who accompanied him that they also should 
be unmarried, and was much disgusted 
when he discovered, too late to change, 
that the elder of the two Lapps sent to him 
was, in fact, not only married, but the 
father of seven children! However, times 
change and we change with them. Before 
Nansen went on his next far more perilous 
and protracted expedition, he had got 
married himself; and moreover, the only 
one of the companions of his first excursion 
who accompanied him the second time, 
Captain Sverdrup, had also got married in 
the interval. 

* * & 

Mme. Cuvillier-Fleury, who died in Paris 
last week, was an old friend of Thiers. 
She was, he -said, the most courageous 
person he ever knew. After the flight of 
Louis Philippe’s family, in 1848, she went to 
the Tuileries and collected all the jewels left 
by the Queen, the Duchesse d’Orleans, and 
the other Princesses. What she could not 
hide on her person she hid in a sofa. This 
piece of furniture she turned upside down, 
cut it open beneath the seat, stuffed in the 
jewels, and then set it in its place in a 
corner. Had she been detected carrying 
off the jewellery, she would have probably 
been taken for a thief and shot. Not a 
trinket was lost, thanks to her courage and 
clever management. 

* ££ 

It is perhaps hardly realised generally 
‘how very superior women are to men as 
regards crime. The figures in the latest. 
prison report are, therefore, well worthy of 
being again recorded. In 1896 there were 
205,004 prisoners in local prisons in 
England and Wales, of whom 155,555 
were males, and 49,449 females. As 
regards convict prisons in England and 
Wales, the total number of prisoners in 
1896 was 4,813, of whom 305 were females. 


The, undergraduates of Oxford Uni- 
versity have invited some representatives 
of their own class from Cambridge to come 
to discuss the question of women’s degrees. 
The Union Club is one in which a con- 
siderable number of men, afterwards to be 
celebrated as orators at the Bar or in 
Parliament, have gained their early skill in 
debate ; hence some interest attached to 
this debate, and the gallery was crowded 
on Friday night, when the question was: 
“ That this house strongly condemns the 
decision of the University of. Cambridge 
with regard to women’s degrees.” The 
eed was Mr. J. A. Simon, B.A,, 

yadham, ex-President, and the opposer 
was Mr. Arnold S. Ward, Balliol. Several 
members of the Cambridge Union (including 
Mr. T. F. R. Macdonald, St. John’s, vice- 
President of the Union, Mr. E. W. Barnes, 
Trinity, President of the Union, and Mr. 
A. E. Smith, Trinity) took in the 
debate. The result of the division was 
92 ayes against 119 noes, so that the 
motion was lost by a majority of 27. 

x « & 

Apropos of the recent exhibition at Cam- 

bridge, a correspondent, Miss Eyres, sends 
us the following very apt quotation from 
Mr. John Morley’s ‘Life of Richard 
Cobden,” vol. 1, p. 154 :— 
' “Tt was reserved for a seat of learnitig to 
show that no brutality can equal that which is 
engendered of the union of the violent inherited 
prejudice of the educated classes with the 
high spirits of youth. No creature is a 
thore unbridled ruffian than the ‘ ruffian 
undergraduate can be, and at Cambridge 
the peaceful arguments of the lecturer were in- 
terrupted by a destructive and sanguinary riot. 
The local newspaper afterwards piously con- 
gratulated the furious gownsmen on having 
‘done their duty as the friends of good govern- 
ment and the upholders of the religious institu- 
tions of the country.’ ”’ 

Our correspondent adds that she wishes 
that the undergraduates of 1897 who 
opposed degrees for women would read 
this trenchant passage. We have pleasure 
in offering them this opportunity of doing 
so. It is, by the way, an amusing and 
significant fact that Cambridge Public 
Library is one of the two whose committee 
have refused to accept a free gift of a 
weekly copy of the Woman’s Sianau for 
their reading-room, from the Free Circula- 
tion Fund which some of our readers 
have generously supplied for this pur- 
pose. The only other library committee 
which refused the offer was that of the 
Birkbeck Institution, London, another 
place in which women receive education 
with men, and ruffle male vanity by often 
proving themselves the superiors in 
intelligence. It is certainly curious ! 

%- * « 


Cycling has its dangers of another sort 
than mechanical. In one week, two ladies 
have been assaulted by tramps in the 
neighbourhood of Dunstable, Bedfordshire. 
One man, who was eventually arrested, 


| meeting a lady along a lonely road, is said 


to have caused her to fall from her machine, 
and then demanded money. She threw 
down her purse, and while he was picking 
it up the lady mounted her bicycle and 
rode off. The other tramp, meeting a lady 
rider, attempted to obtain possession of her 
bicycle. 
* * * 

It will be unfortunate if the tramp 
fraternity revive highwaymen’s_ pro- 
ceedings for the special benefit of lady 
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-cyclists, and it is to be hoped that the 
magistrates will deal with those rascals 
-when my do catch them, severely enough 
to deter the rest and prevent an epidemic 


of such assaults. 
* * * 


The ‘‘women who do not want the 
Suffrage’’ are not found amongst the 
-educated, self-supporting and truly respect- 
able class of our sex, whatever may 
be the case with the butterflies of fashion 
and idle women of title. Women who 
work and women who think in every 
walk of life express their desire for the vote 

‘when their opinion is invited. A petition 
© 415 ges of the Bill for extending 
the Parliamentary Franchise to women 
has just been forwarded to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach for presentation in the 
House of Commons. It is signed by 307 
teachers in elementary schools for girls 
in Bristol. The signatures include those 
-of the head mistress and most of the 
-assistant mistresses of nearly every Board, 
Church, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan 
‘school and the Friends’ schools in that 
city. In forwarding the petition, the Rev. 
Urijah Thomas, Vice-chairman of the 
‘School Board, wrote :—‘ Perhaps I may 
point out that the special features of this 

tition are that it comes from well- 
instructed ‘women, who are engaged in 
ithe responsible work of education, and 
‘that a very ‘large proportion of them are 
:already bearing, or are likely to bear, the 
‘direct. burden of taxation. So on this 
second point they have a right to plead 
‘that representation and taxation should go 
‘together.” A similar petition had been 
presented earlier in the session, signed by 
‘the head ‘mistresses of each of the public 
‘day and endowed schools for girls in 
Bristol, and by the greater number of their 
respective staffs, as well as by those of 
several private schools. 

: * * * 

At the:'Great Handel Festival at the 
Crystal ‘Palaee a considerable number of 
ladies ‘have played in the band. They 
were quite numerous in the string depart- 
ment, two even playing the great double 
bass-vidl, two others appeared as flutists. 
There are none at present in the Handel 
orchestra playing on wind instruments, but 
in view of the great success of the Park 
Sisters with their cornets at Queen’s Hall, 
at the British Women’s Temperance. Asso- 
ciation public meeting, it is quite possible 
that the mext Handel Festival may find 
some women amongst the instrumentalists 


in brass. 
mK * * 


Mrs. Ormiston-Chant objects to the 
theory that she isa mere “ kill-joy,” who 
wants to deprive all the world of amuse- 
ment. Su¢h a protest is not needed by 
anybody who ‘knows her in her home, in 
the midst of her bright girls. For the 
benefit of others, ‘her observations at a 
recent. meeting ‘may be quoted. She re- 
marked that Puritanism made the great 
mistake ‘of ‘fighting against all forms of 
enjoyment. “But God made the muscles 
that laughed aswell as the muscles that 
wept. And that had to be recognised. 
They had léft so large a part of the pro- 
vision of amusement in the wrong or 
unsafe hands. It was remarked to her 
recently that when young people went to 
parties they liked to be as others, and to 
take the champagne cup and claret cup. 
She only wished some total abstainers would 
Invent something as nice as the claret cup, 
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so that one’s conscience could be absolved 

from taking intoxicating liquors, and yet 

refreshment enjoyed. 
* * * 

To the pleasant and interesting little 
essay on ‘‘Ease of Mind,” printed on 
another page, I want to add a personal 
word t~ those of ad sisters and readers 
who (like myself) take life very seriously. 
I would like them to reflect upon the 
benefit to the mind of willing to keep a 
calm, unruffled, unscowling countenance. 
When you are worried, or exhausted, and 
disgusted with life and things in general, 
and hopeless of all in the present and in 
the future—a state that inevitably comes 
now and again to all who really care for 
those around theni and the world at large, 
even when their own private affairs are in 
® satisfactory condition—try then the ex- 
periment of looking as cheerful and as calm 
as possible. The will-power used in com- 
pelling the face to be clear of a frown of 
care or discontent has a wonderful effect 
in holding up the spirit. F 

* 


There should be the greatest hesitation 
on the part of comfortably placed women 
in sanctioning or advising any restrictions 
on the labour of self-supporting women ; 
for how hard is the pressure on the lower 
ranks of the workers, and how they are 
thus crushed down to the most odious and 
ee occupations that men will not take, is 
daily shown to so great a degree that to 
overcrowd the labour market yet more, by 
‘‘ regulating ’’ their work so as to cause it 
to be taken away from them, is cruel and 
wicked indeed. My readers may have seen 
this ph—* The Duchess of Albany’s 
bazaar at the Imperial Institute in aid of 
work amongst the poor of Deptford realised 
£1,800. A coverlet made of over 75,000 
pieces of silk was purchased for presentation 
to the Queen.”’ Few, however, probably 
know that the special object was to help a 
‘‘ Girls’ Institute” for the poor creatures 
whospend their lives cleaning the offal of the 
beasts slaughtered after arrival from abroad 
at Deptford. This is work so filthy that 
no Englishmen, however poor and wretched, 
will do it; the few men re are 
foreigners; and yet the English girls and 
women do it; and for this most repulsive 
work they get only 12s. weekly. 


* * * 


The “ Jubilee ’”’ carpet to be presented to 
the Queen by the Duchess of Teck’s com- 
mittee, acting on behalf of the women of 
England, is a remarkable piece of textile 
work, covered with patriotic and em- 
blematic designs. It was made entirely 
by English women, and is intended for the 
dais of the Throne Room in Buckingham 
Palace. 

At the recent ‘ Yearly Meeting” of 
the Society of Friends, for the first time in 
their history women and men delegates 
sat, deliberated and voted together. 
Hitherto the sexes have held separate 
meetings, though representatives from the 
one would be from time to time received by 
the other, and the ‘‘ Women’s Meeting”’ had 
its full share of influence. The only sect 
in which women have always been per- 
mitted to minister to men in_ public 
worship, and to take a share in govern- 
ment, the Friends have at the same time 
become noted for their public spirit and 
self-devotion in reform, for their virtuous 
and honourable lives, and even for their 
business prosperity. Surely the lesson in 


‘admirable enterprise. 
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favoar of widening the sphere of women, 
and giving them equality with men, is 
obvious. 


* * . * 


Colonel Higginson says that the good 
old Quaker poet, who was also so warm an 
anti-slavery and Woman's Suffrage advo- 
cate, J. G. Whittier, spoke of the women 
of his own creed in similar terms, and 
Colonel Higginson, who has known all the 
leaders in the woman movementin America, 
bears a similar testimony on his own 
account to their combination of public and 
domestic excellence. Here is what he 
says, and it is equally true for English- 
women :— " y 

“My old’ friend, John G. Whittier, used to 
give, as one reason for the support of Woman 
Suffrage, his lifelong observation of Quaker 
women. Among them, he said, those who were 
most eminent in public service were also 
uniformly estimable as wives and mothers 
His solution was that the same conscientious- 
ness and mental capacity which fitted them for 
the one sphere fitted them for the other also. 
This has, at any rate, been my own observation 
as to the Woman Suffrage women of the 
country. Not only have many of the best 
suggestions as to education, hygiene and home 
sanitation been due to them, but in their actual 
service and success as wives and mothers they 
have almost always been worthy of admiration. 
In the long line of leaders, their households and 
their children have been their sufficient teati- 
mony. Had there been any very marked 
exception, we may be very sure that it would 
have been proclaimed in a thousand news- 


asta * * * 

An organisation to unite the existing 
clubs for. working girls and to promote the 
formation of others is being formed under 
the care of the President of the ‘‘ Y’s,’’ the 
Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. It is an 
These clubs are 
springing up all over London, and form 
valuable centres for bringing work girls 
together under influences which are better 
than those to be found in the streets after 
their work is done. 

* * * 


An interesting reception was held at the 
Cockburn Temperance Hotel, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, to take leave 
of Mrs. Harrison Lee, on the eve of her 
return to Australia, and to welcome to this 
country Mrs. Stevens, a well-known tem- 
perance advocate in America, and _co- 
worker with the Hon. Neal Dow. This 
hotel is able to provide a very large and 
handsome room for such “ functions,’’ and 
it must be more pleasant for temperance 
women to go where no intoxicants are on 
sale than to ordinary hotels for such 
gatherings. 

* * 

‘An Active Woman,” who contributes 
to the column on ‘‘ Woman’s Activities’ in 
& morning contemporary, says :— 

“Jt is a curious anomaly that municipal 
progress entails the disfranchisement of women 
who live in the pari-hes which are taken into 
the boroughs. A cere in point is at present to 
be found at Totnes. A Bill is at present before 
Parliament for confimming some Provisiona 
Orders of the Local Government Board dealing 
with the extension of Totnes, by including parts 
of the parishes of Dartington and Littlehemp- 
stone. At present women in these parishes can 
vote or parish councillors and rural district 
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BRITISH WOMEN’S TEM- 
PERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


councillors, and also become parish or rural 
councillors. But if the Bill passes it will have | 
the following effects :—(1) All married women, 
parochial electors in the added area, will lose the 
votes they have hitherto had for the Parish 
Council and for the Rural District Council, and 
will have no votes for the Town Council of the 
borough ; so that married women electors will 
be disfranchised in respect of local government, 
except in the matter of Poor Law administration. 
(2) Every woman in the added area will lose her 
eligibility as a rural district councillor and as a 
parish councillor without gaining eligibility as 
a town councillor. Things being as they are— 
which is obviously a most absurd condition—it 
has been decided to memorialise the Member 
for Totnes to make an effort to get the Act 
which renders these things possible changed.” 


“ANNUAL COUNCIL MEETING. 


pulpits were occupied by ladies, who gave 
sermons on temperance. On Monday, many 

met at the “‘ Devotional Day.” On 
Tuesday, June lst, some 700 delegates assembled 
for the Annual Council Meeting. 

Lady Henry Somerset moved a resolution of 
congratulation on the Queen’s Record Reign 
‘from 100,000 temperance women.” This was 
seconded by Lady Windeyer, of New South 
Wales, and supported by Mrs. Blackie, President 
for Scotland; the representatives of “gallant 
little Wales,” insisted on being allowed to 
support it. : : 


LADY HENRY ON THE POSITION OF 
WOMEN. 


Lady Henry Somerset then delivered her 
Presidental address, which had not been printed 
as usual, because her time had been so fully 
occupied in connection with the Royal Com- 
mission. She reviewed the progress made 
during the Queen’s reign, p: 8 80 marvellous 
that to call it development is misleading ; it has 
been revolution. No change has been greater 
than that in regard to woman’s social and 

litical position. She remembered hearing 

er great-aunt tell of her first ride in a han- 
som cab, and how, though accompanied by her 
father, she put up her parasol to conceal her 
face. In those days all pervading chaperona 
made a girl’s life as. unreal as crinoline ads 
her figure ridiculous. It is now possible for an 
unprotected girl to earn a livelihood without losing 
her character, and she has a choice of professions. 
Talking has done much to secure this; it has 
accustomed people to regard as unsatisfactory 
the legal classification of ‘‘ infants, idiots, and 
married women.” Necessity has done more. 
Many most successful women took up their 
careers, not to prove a theory, but to earn their 
living. Of the achievements of the Victorian 
era it will be said, as of Carthage, Dux faemina 
fecit. A practical part of the address was 
devoted to methods of Temperance work. She 
deprecated ‘wild talk” and rash statements, 
and urged women to be logical, businesslike 
and systematic, and to recognise that it does 
not alter their ultimate aim to admit that it 
cannot be achieved to-day. Prohibition is im- 
possible just now, but workers can agitate 
against children being subsidised with sweets 
by publicans, for a Bill to forbid children under 
fourteen being supplied with liquor on any 
pretext, and for greater publicity for the trade. 
Let the public see into public-houses. She had 
visited several, and found that the presence of 
a well-dressed, respectable woman excited no 
surprise. In 472 public-houses she knew of 
there were 1,482 entrances, and 409 others had 
1,840 compartments. Privacy encourages 
female inebriety more than either grocers’ 
licenses or chemists’ wines. 

Fraternal delegates having been introduced, 
it was reported by Miss. Agnes Slack as corre- 
sponding secretary that she had addressed 
sixty-five meetings, written 1,540 postcards and 
letters, and travelled 19,000 miles in America 
during the year. Two hundred and twenty-five 
branches have departments; it was rather sur- 
prising to hear that only eleven of them are 
political. Miss Gorham, treasurer, reported a 
year’s income of £1,334, and a balance of £89. 


a 


* * * 


According to the Registrar-General’s 
returns, the age at which people marry 
grows continually higher. The last returns 
show that the mean ages of those who 
entered wedlock were about twenty-eight 
and a-half for men and twenty-six for 
women. This, however, includes the ages 
of widowers and widows who remarried, 
the average age of widowers being forty- 
four and .of. widows forty. Many ve 
serious social problems are associated wit. 
this question. , 


FREE CIRCULATION FUND. 


For placing the Woman's Sienat in public 
es, reading rooms, and sending to 

Editors of newspapers and other influential 
persons. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The offer of a free copy, supplied by our 
readers’ generosity, to be laid on the Reading- 
room table, has been courteously accepted by 
the following Librarians of Free and Public 
Libraries :—Altrincham, Aberystwith, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Arbroath, Aberdeen, Airdrie, 
Brentford, Bethnal Green, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Blackpool, Barnsley, Bromley (Kent), Bourne- 
mouth, Bolton, Bootle, Battersea, Birmingham 
(2), Bridgwater, Barking, Croydon (2), Chelsea, 
Carlisle, Chiswick, Chester, Colchester, Car- 
narvon, Canterbury, Dunfermline, Darlington, 
Dewsbury, Dudley, Dundee (2), Derby, Darlas- 
ton, Darwen, Doncaster, Edinburgh, Devonport, 
Dukinfield, Exeter (2), Ealing, Fulham, Girton 
College, Cambridge, Guildhall, Halifax, Hartle- 
pool, Inverness, Kensington, Kensal Town, 
Lancaster, Marylebone, Middle Temple, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, New Swindon, 
National Liberal Club, North Shields, Oldham, 
Paddington, Queenborough, Reading, Reform 
Club, Southwark,: Smethwick, Sunderland, 
Spalding, St. Pancras, Shoreditch (2), Shrews- 
bury, Thurso, Tavistock, Wednesbury, 
Worcester, Worthing, Whitby, Winchester, 
Wigan, Wolverhampton, Westminster, West 
Ham, West Bromwich (4), Wimbledon, 
Walthamstow, Whitechapel, Watford, York. 


Fina List. 


“A.C. 8.” Hee Ree ee ee 
Miss Hortense Wood, Smyrna (£2 
Turkish) au a ae ace 
Miss Frances E. Willard, U.S.A. 
Miss Anna A. Gordon, U.S.A. 
Mrs. Harrison Lee, Australia 
‘A Friend,” Vienna ... Reta eer 
Mrs. Martha Powell, Great Bridge ... 
An Admirer of the Woman’s SIGNAL, 
Edinburgh ... Ape eee eae 
Miss C. J lia Smith, Birmingham ... 
Mr. W. Jones, Bangor se ans 
Mrs. V. Mawbey-Denner, Wanstead 0 1 
Amounts previously acknowledged ... 69 10 


£77 12 11 


DUXHURST. — 


The afternoon was devoted to hearing reports 
from superintendents of departments, the 
longest being Lady Henry’s account of the 
Duxhurst Farm Colony. There were several 
questions about this—as to the Church of Eng- 
land service used on Sunday, the statue of 
Christ, and the functions of the Advisory Board, 
which Lady Henry laughingly admitted existed 
chiefly on paper, which she thought the best 
place for it. There was a little stir when Miss 
Florence Balgarnie asked if General Lord Roberts 
was amember of it, and Lady Henry replied that 
he was, at her invitation; he had done much for 
Temperance. 


coo COoUoRFe wh 
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Total 


On Sunday, May 29th, about one hundred 


lution by omittin 
of Commons, an 


interests of vicious men. 
idea that there can be any righteous regulation 
of vice, or that any 
tolerated. Though three royal princesses had 


officers. 
president by 505 votes out of 522, and the 
meeting rose 
Doxology. Miss Agnes Slack and Mrs. Pearsall 
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When it was-understood that Lady Henry has 
the whole financial responsibility of the debt on 
the Colony—some £6,000—besides £1,700 she 
has contributed, and that she is managing it 
effectively and making arrangements for the 
debts in case of her death, it was evident that 
the majority were in favour of leaving her full 
control. id Mrs. Pearsall Smith in an 
enthusiastic speech, ‘‘ When God has given us 
such a leader we can look over little things.’ 


THE HEALTH OF TROOPS IN INDIA. 


The first important business on the sEconp day 
morning was a resolution proposed by Mrs, 
Eva McLaren, and seconded by Miss Phillips: 
—That this Council declares its continued 
opposition to the re-establishment of the 
principle of the C.D. Acts in India, and 
comms urges the bringing forward promi- 
nently proposals for dealing by moral methods 
with the causes of immorality and disease. It 
further. protests against the sanction of the 
Government being given to any regulations 
dealing with the examination and registration 
of women previous to such regulations being 
laid before Parliament for discussion by the 
House of Commons.”* 

It was stated that the British Committee for 
the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice had 
approved of the resolution.t There had been 
some feeling on the a ayes afternoon about 
the distribution of The Shield, containing a 
strong criticism of Lady Henry Somerset's 
“deplorable scheme,” and in the discussion 
there were some rather warm moments. Some 
delegates wanted to vote on the resolution 
without discussion, and a good many voted for 


this proposal. After some excitement in the 
meeting, and arather Srergees discussion on the 
platform, Miss Florence 

to speak. She was greeted with applause and 
hisses, against which one delegate protested. 


algarnie was allowed 


She made a forcible speech under trying cir- 
cumstances, and proposed to amend the reso- 
the reference to the House 
absolutely condemning any 
State regulation of vice in the suppored 
She deprecated the 


form of it can ever be 


signed amemorial supporting this, the democracy 


would never consent to it, since the daughters 


of the people, not the daughter of the princess, 


will suffer by it. The amendment was seconded, 
but it was never put to the meeting. 


Lady Henry ruled that Miss Balgarnie’s 


motion, and any discussion of the principle, 


were absolutely out of order, and the original 
resolution was carried, not unanimously, but 
without any contrary vote. There was some 
dissatisfaction because this was held by the 


president to prevent the putting to the Council 


of several stronger resolutions sent up by 
different branches. 

The next special business was the election of 
Lady Henry Somerset was elected 


and cheered and sang the 
Smith were elected secretaries, and Lady 


Henry chose Mrs. Eva McLaren as vice- 
president. 


* There appears to have been tome confusion as to the 
resolution actually passed, as the above is the form supplied 
to the representatives of the Press, but Miss F. Balgarnie 
maintains that the version actually voted upon concluded 
as follows:—‘‘And it especially protests against that 
sanction being given to such regulations when they have 
not been laid before the House of Commons.” 


+ Professor Stuart, M.P., writes that it is “ absolutely 
untrue” that the committee referred to had approved the 
resolution, and the committee have held a special meeting 
and passed the following resolution: ‘This committee 
deeply regrets the unfortunate:y misleading words of the 
second part of the resolution, which it understands were 
adopted largely because it was erroneously stated at the 
meeting that the resolution had received the approval 
of the British Committee. That this committee 
objects to the second part of the resolution, because the 
words might be taken to imply that there was some system 
of state regulation which it was possible to tolerate. That 
this committee desires emphatically to say, that it verer 
saw the resolution, and never was consulted about it, and 
resolves that immediate steps be taken to make it clear to 
the public that this committee is in no way-responsible for 
the resolution, and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President and the Executive, and to the Branch 
Secretaries of the British Women’s Temperance Association 
with the request that they should read it at the Meetings 0 
the branches to receive the reports of the delegates 
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THIRD DAY. 


A number of resolutions were passed 
on Thureda , dealing with almost every topic 
of public interest— st vivisection, i 
compensation to publicans whose licences were 
withdrawn, in favour of Sunday closing and the 

rohibition of serving children with liquor, in 
favour of the direct veto for Scotland, &c. New 
departments were formed for work amongst 
barmaids, and for purity education. Some 
alterations in bye-laws were made, and a great 
deal of formal business got through. 


Pusiic MEETING. 


The meeting at Queen’s Hall on the night of 
June 2nd was very large and enthusiastic. 
Lady Battersea took the chair, and said that if 
the Duxhurst Farm Colony had been the only 
outcome of the B.W.T.A. it would have justified 
its existence over and over again. As a prison 
visitor, she knew what drink does for women— 
how it leads to crime, and sends the released 
convict back again to gaol. She asked one 
woman, ‘“‘ Why are you here again?” and was 
met with the counter-question, ‘‘ Why are there 
so many public-houses in Mdrvlebone ?”” Canon 
Wilberforce, who said he came hot-foot from 
another meeting, congratulated the Association 
on its majority, and declared that to find him- 
self among so many female brethren, with their 
“ribbons and laces and sweet pretty faces,” 
was as invigorating to him as putting it into a 
jar of oxygen was to a dying ember. As a 
clergyman, he was one of the psychical metal. 
finders of society, and he begged for a bi 
_ collection. Lady Henry Somerset, who had 
been sagged at the Council for seven hours 
that day, then gave an account of the plan 
of Duxhurst Home for Inebriate Women, and 
the holiday home for poor London children in 
connection therewith. The contrast shown at 
the Albert Hall two years ago was repeated—a 
band of strollers, dirty children brought straight 
from London slums, came on the platform, 
followed bv a happy party in the red uniform 
worn at Duxhurst during the holiday, and 
aa great posies of country flowers. The 
strangely-contrasted groups sang together, and 
there were few unmoved onlookers. Dr. Collins, 
Chairman of the London County Council, was 
to have been the next speaker, but after such a 
sight he felt unable to address the meeting, and 
went away without speaking. During the 
evening the Park Sisters, from New York, 
played beautifully upon silver cornets. A 
collection of about £63 was taken, and cheques 
for £50 and £20 were sent up. On Thursday 
morning it was announced that Countess 
Somers, mother of Lady Henry, had sent 
another cheque for £50. 


TEMPERANCE CHILDREN’S 
FOUNTAIN. 


On Saturday afternoon the ceremony of unveiling 
and presenting a new fountain to the London 
County Council, in trust for the public, was 
performed by Lady Henry Somerset. The pro- 
ceedings were of an unpretentious character, 
but great interest was manifested in them by 
those admitted to the enclosure. Mr. William 
Bell, chairman of the Bridges Committee of 
the L.C.C., in accepting the gift on behalf of 
that body, observed that he would gladly see 
London beautified by many more such works 
of art and utility. The fountain, which is 
adjacent to the statue of John Stuart Mill 
in the gardens close to the Temple Station, 
is surmounted by the bronze figure of a 
little barefooted girl, who holds a cup in both 
hands, as, if offering it to passers-by. An 
inscription reads as follows :—‘‘ From children 
of the Loyal Temperance Legion, in memory 
of work done for the temperance cause by 
Lady Henry Somerset, President of the 
National British Women’s Temperance Union, 
inaugurated June 1896.” It will thus be seen 
that the fountain is a gift to London from the 
temperance children of England. It is a replica 
of one placed outside the Women’s Christian 
emperance Union building in Chicago, collected 
by the Loyal Temperance Legion of the United 
States and named after Miss Frances Willard. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


| MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


ON THE NEW REGULA- 
TIONS FOR THE ARMY 


IN INDIA. 


Mrs. Butter has issued a letter on the above 
subject of which the following is a portion :— 

‘“‘ The cause we are fighting for is, primarily, 
the cause of women, a long way, primarily, the 
cause of women, and one of the deepest convic- 
tions of my soul, is that in this question, this 
question of moral life and death to individuals 
and to nations, justice will be overthrown and 
evil will overcome good, unless women continue 
to be the heart and soul of the movement, 
unless the woman’s voice continually, in an 
unceasing stream, comes up to the Throne of 
God about it, and further, unless women make 
sacrifices and labour for the cause. 

‘“‘ My conviction goes so far as to embrace 
the necessity of woman having a foremost place 
in the battle, she must be heard and seen in 
this holy cause. When our sisters are vilely 
outraged and oppressed before our eyes, and 
my assemblies of men promote and praise 
and glorify that oppression and that outrage as 
they have just done in the House of Lords, is 
it a time for women to sit still, and only to 
urge their men friends to speak for them? No, 
women must cry aloud; they must be seen and 
heard, and they will prove again in this matter 
to be a power in the strength of the God of 
Justice. All this is emphatically and terribly 
pressed upon us again just now by the use made 
in the House of Lords of the names and influ- 
ence of women. Lord Onslow held up a petition 
or memorial from women which he said was in 
favour of regulation, and he said that no voice 
of peer had been raised against that petition. 
Other women have kept silence. 

‘He, or another speaker, used the name of 
Lady Henry Somerset in support of the 
diabolic system which that august assembly are 
proceeding to restore in India, and hope to 
restore eventually in England. The name of 
Lady Henry Somerset was received with 
oh air and applause. She is a distinguished 
lady of great influence, gifted, high born, 
wealthy, active in d work; we have all 
esteemed her highly. It is an immense gain to 
our opponents to have her name. 

‘‘Our opponents were sure, I thought, to 
make capital of her utterance, and they have 
done so, triumphantly, while we were silent. 
She has apparently induced other women to 
follow her, and Lord Onslow was justified in 
saying that women now support the regulations, 
and that no protest against that support has 
been sent by other women to Parliament. 

“For the first time in the history of our 
long crusade, Parliament, as represented by the 
Upper House, can truly boast of having the 
sympathy and support of women. .. . 

‘“‘Things are changed indeed! It has been 
lately said to me, ‘ This is enough to break your 
heart, Mrs. Butler, after your 30 years of bitter 
conflict, and now that you have no longer youth 
or strength to go forth as you did, through the 
whole country, pouring out vials of wrath on 
the false and wicked ln pa against which 
the populations of the North rose as one man 
at your call.’ 

“‘ My reply to this is, No! it shall not break 
my heart. Not for onemoment am I discouraged, 
‘IT knowin Whom I have believed,’ and in Whom 
I continue to believe. 

‘* But I do feel this, and this is my message 
to you to-day, that we need a great electric 
battery to send a lightning shock throughout 
the country to rouse such a spirit among the 
women and the electors (whom the women will 
stir) as will make it impossible for Lord 
Kimberley and his fellow-Lords to prate again 
about the change which has come over the 
country and public opinion. Never has there 
been a time when promptitude and activity were 
more wanted. 

‘“‘ Age and impaired powers make it impossible 
for me to act asI did from 1869 to 1880, but I 
believe that God will give me the means in 
some way of communicating to others the 
wrath and the pity, the undaunted courage and 
high hope with which He continues to fill my 
soul. 


879 


“A holy anger is needful—a just wrath 


pm gy injustice and oppression—the oppression: 
0 


the weak by the strong—and against all the 
abettors of the devil's oppressive and indecent 
work in this matter. There is too little of that 
holy anger. Certain public events seem to me 
to point to a decay in the English nation of 
the spirit which prompts to a defence of the 
weak, and to practical protests against whole- 
sale acts of murder and Test. Alas, for England, 
rs be! is so. But my hope is in the people, under . 


‘‘Let me remind you of the words of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, the great Anti-slavery Leader, 
when he was accused (as we are) of using too 
strong language and showing too much indig- 
nation. r 

“ He said: ‘I will speak gata and I will 
be heard ; the wrong against which I make war 
is enough to call up the dead from their graves, 
and to make every statue in this hall leap from 
its pedestal.’ 

‘* These are my wordsto-day. Oh, my fellow 
women, be bold and keep to the front. I recall 
the words of old Mr. Henley when he pleaded 
our cause many years ago in the House of 
Commons. He said: ‘ Women followed Christ 
to Calvary when men forsook him and fled. 
These women who have now taken up this 
cause, follow in their steps. They have endured 
the Cross, despising the shame, and they will 
continue to do so. They know better than we 


do the meaning of this controversy, and they 
ee never forme this cause nor their master, 
rist.’ 


‘‘ A greater victory in this matter awaits us 
than we have ever yet seen, but on one condi- 
tion—on condition that we be found faithful, 
and that the smouldering love of justice and 
of indignation against foul wrong be fanned 
again into life until it becomes a devouring 
flame.—Ever your faithful friend, 

‘“‘ JOSEPHINE FE. BUTLER.” 


Current Nelos 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


THE Duchess of Albany's bazaar in aid of the 
Deptford Charitable Fund came to a successful 
termination, the two days’ receipts having con- 
siderably exceeded £1,800. 

* * * 

Mr. Joun Erskine, a Belfast merchant, has 
offered the Lords of the Treasury a freehold for 
Her Majesty’s gracious acceptance as a site for 
a Royal residence in Ireland, about seven miles 
from Belfast. 


x x * 
Even our canine friends are to benefit by the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. It is proposed to 
establish premises in the country as an adjunct 
to the over-crowded Home at Battersea. One 
lady has given £200 towards this scheme, and 
another has offered £1,000. Her Majesty has 
increased her subscription to the Battersea 
Home, and is desirous that valuable dogs should 
not be put to death too speedily. 
* x * 


THe Mayoress of Northampton has been 
instrumental in collecting a fund which is to 
provide that all the aldermen and councillors of 
that borough shall be clothed in official violet 
gowns in commemoration of the year. 

« © * 

Ar a meeting of the Salford Council, the 
Mayor, Alderman Mottram, announced that in 
commemoration of the Queen’s reign he 
intended to present to the council a gold chain 
and pendant for the use of the present Mayoress 
and her successors. The pendant is designed to 
be in keeping with the great event of the year, 
and is surmounted by a miniature portrait of 
the Queen encircled with diamonds. 

* * * 

A meeting of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association was held at the Public Hall, 
Hastings, in May, when a sum of money was 
handed to Lady Henry Somerset to build a 
Hastings Cottage at the Duxhurst Home for 
Inebriate Women. There was a large attendance, 
the president of the local association, Mrs. T. A. 
Kelly, being in the chair, supported by Lady 
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poisoning 5 
should be warned that buttercups must not be 
eaten. Cows avoid them by instinct. 
* * * 
A tapy, Miss R. Druiff, has just carried off 
the most yr -prized honour which the Royal 
yademy of Music can offer to a student. ) 
Liszt Sc: entitles its fortunate possessor 
to free tuition at the Academy for three years, 
and on the termination of this period, to a 
substantial sum in aid of a further two years’ 
at a foreign conservatoire. It is awarded 
as the result of a competitive examination to 
the man or woman who shows: the greatest 
merit in composition or pianoforte playing. 
* * * 


Tue Lady Cyclists’ Association, which looks 
80 keenly after the comforts of its members, has 
in anticipation of the coming season, taken a 
step which will be much appreciated. A 
cottage among the Surrey hills been rented 
and furnished as a house of rest for members of 
the Association.’ It is within two miles of Box 
Hill, and has been provided with all requisites 
for simple cookery. It is intended mainly as a 
resting place, but members may occupy it for a 
day, or even a week, by arrangement with the 
Secretary, at 85 Victotia-street, S.W. ; 


From the Times of last week :— ‘“ Lady 
Detective Required, for London, during the 
Jubilee Celebrations. Must be a linguist and 
otherwise accomplished. Good remuneration 
with liberal expenditure. Applicant preferred 
who has rendered confidential services to the 
Imperial Houses of Europe.” It is this last 
condition which interests us. But can there be 
many na oe ladies who fulfil the require- 
ments ? es there are, no doubt, who may 
have rendered these confidential services to the 
Imperial Houses, But are these ladies likely 
to turn detectives, even when the salary is good 
and the expenditure liberal ? 

é s es s 

It may be surprising to not a few that in 
1871, according to the Government statistics, 
there were 4,720,000 females regularly engaged 
in the industries of the country as against 
9,964,000 males, and this did not take into 
account the married women who do so much 
of the work in their own homes, and the 
number of single women at home who practically 
take the place of a servant. Consequently, a 
fair calculation will go to show that the number 
of women workers in this country thirty years 
ago exceeded the number of men. Since that 
time there has been a large development 
in connection with women’s occupations. 
The old argument that a woman’s place is 
at home no one with any _ realisation 
of personal needs and justices between the sexes 


near Arta, well to 


remained all 


9d. and 1s 6d. tins. 
offered as free test of merit by 


would for a moment accept. If the 
were al 
place is with her family it would be understand- 
able and true. 
a aba are such as that they cannot afford to 
eep 
n 


propositions 
tered, and it were said that a mother’s 
But when the earnings of 


their children for a longer time than is 
for their rearing, and when the 


ecessary 

position of the larger number of young men is 
not such as to enable them to keep a wife in 
fair comfort and to look forward with 


aha ith equanimity 
incidental to a family, then surely 


to the roe 

it is better for young women, for a few years at 
any rate, to enter upon occupations enabling 
them to \ 
some cases to help to maintain their aged and 
infirm parents. 


keep themselves in comfort, and in 


* * o* 


BritisH NursEs AND THE GREEK WOUNDED.— 


Mrs. Bedford Fenwick writes of the use that 
the British Nurses have been in the recent 
unhappy Greek war as follows: ‘‘ We found the 
nursing staff well, busy and happy, having been 
¢ared for by the Crown Princess in 
considerate manner. 


the most 
Farnsworth, 
Curtis, and Stollard are nursing 


Nurses 


HRs ward in the Military School, used for 
the time being as a arg ves for ‘the wounded, 
and in beautiful order I found it. 

Fawkes, Fox, and Davidson are at the Military 


Nurses Lee, 


r, where the work is not 


ro 
organised a nglish fashion. Nurses Davies, 


Caster, and Tillott are very busy at Kravassara, 
the front, and gaining 
golden opinions; and Nurse Warriner has 
i the time in Volo—Turks or 
no Turks. We sent Nurses Hill, Johnson, 
Sherman, and Coombs by steamer to Volo with 
Dr. Osborn, to bring down the wounded from 
Velestino; and Nurses Walker and Whiteford 
have gone to help those soldiers injured at 
Pharsala, at which place there is no ambulance 
hospital of any sort. We also inspected several 
houses for a base hospital at the Pireus, and 
the Queen granted us a lovely spacious house, 
which we greatly fancied, close tq the sea at 
the Pirseus, and into which the wounded can be 
transported with oo ease. Dr. Abbot, Miss 
Nesbit and myself concentrated our united 
energies upon fumigating, clemuany and fur- 
nishing the house, and to be ready by the time 
the steamers returned to receive our first batch 
of patients. You will see, therefore, that we 
have been busy.” 


* * * 


Tue VALUE OF Ivy As A PROTECTION FROM 


Damp.—The old-fashioned erroneous idea that |. 


ivy made houses damp is now quite exploded. 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing which so 
much tends to keep walls dry as ivy, especially 
walls facing west, inst which the rain beats 
hardest. We have heard of west rooms which 
could never be kept dry until they were covered 
with ivy. This most picturesque of house- 
coverings also promotes coolness in summer and 
warmth in winter. But you must take care 


BREAKFAST AXD SUPPER 


THERE IS NOTHING TO EQUAL 


Mention this paper and write for dainty sample tin 
DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


~ Prepared from Kola, Cocoa, Malt, and 
as a consequence of greater nourishment. Sold everywhere in 


. It gives strength and energy 
. packets, and 


DRINKS FOR THE HOT 
WEATHER. 

As soon as the hot weather sets in the 
necessity to imbibe a considerable quantity of 
fluid becomes not only apparent but real; the 
profuse perspiration which is caused by the 
high temperature of the air demands that it 
shall be replaced in the system by} drinking 
more freely than in colder weather. Attention 
may be called to the value of Newball & 
Mason’s Extract of Herbs for making « most 
pleasant and wholesome effervescing drink. 
The herbs from which the Extract is made are 
those which have a long-standing reputation, 
dating back to the days when in every home- 
stead in the country the lady of the house 
prepared in her still-room the beverages for 
consumption by her household. Without being 
exactly medicinal, the herbs from which the 
flavouring of Newball & Mason's Extract is 
prepared are very beneficial to the system 
during the hot weather. One bottle of Extract, 
which our readers can obtain on trial by post, 
together with a piece of music, as will be seen 
in our advertising columns, by sending a 
coupon placed in the advertisement, with nine- 
pence, makes a large quantity of a palatable 
and refreshing drink at s very small expense. 
The instructions are perfectly simple and are 
printed upon every bottle. Our readers should 
send for a bottle at once and make a trial. 


SONNET. 
THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

Deak QUEEN, your people love you, and to-day 

A thrill of loyalty intense there glows, 

As blooms perennial our English rose. 
All blessings greet thee on the joyous way 
Thou goest, the Giver of all good to pay 

Thy grateful homage! As of old, bestows 

He still His favours ; so, until the close, 
The everlasting arms be all thy: stay ! 


May happy peoples grow beneath thy shade 
In knowledge, piety and brotherhood ! 
Be Christ’s commandments better under- 
a) 

And practised; in the Church, at home, in 


e 

Throughout all life; till love be known best 
ood, 
And Peace rejoice—‘‘None making us 


afraid!” 
ANNIE CLEGG. 


To succeed one must sometimes be very 
bold and sometimes very prudent.—Napoleon. 
x *«° & 


Tue great secret of success in life is to be 


that ivy does not get into holes or cracks in |ready when. your opportunity comes. 


your walls, or it will split them to pieces. 


Beaconsfield. 
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NOVELTIES IN TABLE 


DECORATION. 


' Pink tulle is quite the latest 
decoration, waves of it formed into a 
circle in the centre, and bows of it ¢ up 
sprays of sweet . Sometimes the tulle is 
veiled in old lace, but just as often as not it is 
plain, and it forms a p foundation for the 
glass vases of roses, aisons, or pela- 
goniums, but more especially for ink sweet 
. Old lace is being very much used on 
er-tables at present, and the effect is most 
light and delicate. The centre-piece is laid 
over coloured tulle, or a carelessly tied bow 
with one long end is placed at each corner of 
the table. I saw a charming table decorated in 
this style the other day by the Women’s 
London Gardening As tion. A trophy of 
ms and asparagus fern occupied 
e centre of the table, the centre-piece 
a square of old lace laid on puffings o 
pale pink tulle. A lace bow ap at 
either corner of the table, Taps in p by a 
spray of pink carnations. e candle-shades 
were pink, and the sweetmeats were made 
ially to match the flowers, in shades of 
and green, and they looked very pretty in 
small silver trays. A pretty luncheon table 
recently decorated by another lady florist 
formed a harmony in pink and mauve. The 
table centre was of white linen, embroidered in 
silk, with sprays of roses and Parma 
violets. Four white china vases (in the new 
“column” shape), were filled with the new 
mauve and pink marguerites—the latest inven- 
tion of the fancy florist—and the stems of the 
vases were adorned with pink satin ties ; but 
coloured cornflowers (pink or mauve) are also 
being used for luncheon tables, as well as for 
bridesmaids’ Hat bale Personally, I do not 
like these artificial-looking tints, for it seems to 
me that nature has given us so many lovely 
flowers that we need not try to improve upon 
them. 
I saw a very pretty table at a smart luncheon 
given on one of the hot days which we 
e suffered from this June. A long narrow strip 
of looking-glass was placed all along the table, 
edged with a border of dark green leaves. In 
the centre of the mirror was a silver fillagree 
bowl full of pale yellow narcissus, whilst two 
glass columns of the same flowers were placed 
at a little distance from it on either side. The 
delicate flowers and the silver bowl reflected in 
the glass gave a great impression of coolness, and 
all the lasses were in opalescent glass 
shades, from white to turquoise blue. At a 
supper party given on the same evening, the 
decorations were in the ever-successful com- 
bination of white and yellow, and the principal 
novelty consisted in the table-cloth, which was 
in cream-coloured damask, with the centre and the 
four corners embellished by a large pattern of 
low sunflowers woven into the linen. The 
ing lamp was shaded with yellow silk frills, 
and the flowers were yellow marguerites, arranged 
with an abundance of feathery grass. These 
table-cloths come from Germany, and I hear 
{ many new patterns are being prepared in 
om or yellow poppies and orange tiger-lilies. 
me very pretty table centres are seen at 
fashionable parties, but some of the floral 
decorators prefer to have the bare cloth to work 
upon, arranging the sprays and bouquets of 
flowers on invisible wire supports. 


in table 
puffy 


CHIFFON. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIY: ABDOMINAL CORSEF 


“One of the most popular Corsetires of the 
Sage day is Miss Sapuzs, of 211, Oxford Street. 

he thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout."—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET; {Children’s Size also made like this (= 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 
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6928.—Stylish costume made in a plain 
summer material; the centre part of the skirt 
is trimmed round with three ds of fancy 
Ligne 7 which are arranged to form points 
back and front; the bodice is trimmed across 
the front with four bands to match, each band 
forming « bow in the centre; the collar and 
waistband are of velvet ; the close-fittin 
sleeves are made with very small puffs o 
material on the shoulders, and they are 
trimmed round with bands of the trimming, 
some of which forms small epaulettes on the 
shoulders. Quantity of 44 in. material requi 
8, and trimming 16 yards. Patterns from this 
office, 1s. 14d. 


KEATING'S 


OW DER 


Niboos> OO. Ay 7A AY x 
Ep: 


SPECIAL 


Navy OR FAWN 
3/11 ‘K als,’ 


POST FREE. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


Ladies find these wear four times as long 
as any Serge Knickerbockers sold NEAR 
this price. 


They can only be obtained direct from 
the Sole Makers : 


McCALLUM & Co., ? 
17, Stonehouse, Plymouth. |, 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzm Hesrracs. 


(First Class Diplomée Oookery and Domestic 
Economy; Awthor of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni. 
versal Cookery,” éc., éc.) 

SOME OLD-FASHIONED CAKES. 
Tus week I give my readers the result of a 
into an old-fashioned manuscript o 
. The recipes are as there written, 
with very slight modification in one or two 
A authority on bee-keeping says that 
no cakes retain moisture so as those into 
which honey enters, and lays great stress upon 

their wholesomeness. 

HONEY SPICE CAKE. 
er the materials, which are a 
und of flour, the same’ weight of castor’ su 
pounded loaf in the ori ), half a pound of 
honey, six ounces of butter, freshest of the 
fresh; half an ounce of baking powder, a 
quarter of an ounce ll page ginger, a good 
pinch of ground mace and a grain of cayenne ; 
milk as required. Now beat well the sugar 
and butter, it must be white and creamy; 
then beat in the honey very thoroughly. 

All the dry ingredients (and good flour is 

needed) should blended first and incor. 

porated lightly with the rest. Add milk, a 

spoonful at a time, to make a moist mixture, 

and then spread it in a tin two inches 
deep, that has been buttered, and d with 

@ mixture of sugar and flour (equal); shake out 

all that does not adhere, and see that the tin 

is only half filled at the most. The oven 
should be moderate all through, but a little 
sharpest at starting. In the matter of spice 

@ good deal can be left to one’s discretion, and. 

where it is disliked note that the cake with 

other flavourings would be equally acceptable 
at most tables. 
‘SaN OLD RECIPE FOR PARKIN.” 

Such was the heading for the next dainty. 

There is an old couplet which runs— 

‘‘ Be not the first to cast the old aside ; 

Be not the last to. leave the new untried.” 
Acting on this advice, I have reduced the ‘white 
flour to half, adding Hovis in its stead, and I 
venture to think that the parkin is the better; 
at any rate, it is more nutritious, and that 
cannot be a departure on the wrong side. You 
will want a pound of coarse oatmeal, the same 
of treacle (not golden syrup), half a pound of 
castor sugar, half a pound of flour (Hovis and 
white mixed), half a pound of butter, half an 
ounce of baking powder, and from half to three- 
fourths of an ounce of ground ginger, with a 
large pinch of ground cloves, and the same of 
all-spice, and a little milk. 

Make the basin warm, and beat up the butter. 
and sugar, and then add the treacle. A thorough 
beating is important as, after the dry materials 
(mixed) are put in, little by little, nothing more 
than a stir must be ventured upon. The milk 
is to go in last, just enough to produce a soft 
dough. The tins are to be shallow, and well 
coated with butter free from salt, and the oven 
must be slow. As soon as taken from the oven, 
brush over with well-beaten egg yolk and put. 
back for a few seconds. 


THE NEW LEMONADE. 

Many people suffer from extreme thirst during 
the hot weather. Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. 
have supplied the want that has long been felt 
by making a concentrated lemonade. It is 
made from the finest lemons, and the great 
advantage is that it is partly manufactured in 
Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. 
The lemons are taken direct from the trees to 
the factory to commence their transformation 
into the Eiffel Tower Concentrated Lemonade. 
You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two gallons) 
for fourpence halfpenny. If you cannot get it 
from your Grocer, send sixpence to G. Foster 
Cuark & Co., 269, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maid- 
stone. 
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Much the better for a few days’ keeping before 
cutting. The mass can be made into cakes, and 
cut out with a round cutter for on a flat 
tin, but it must be stiffer in that case ; both the 
milk and treacle can be reduced a little. These 
cakes, I hope, may be useful in the holiday 
season. If they are approved I can give more 
from*the same trustworthy source. 


JERSEY WONDERS 


‘are great favourites with most people. This 
-comes from a resident, and I can only say that 
I never tasted nicer ‘“‘ wonders.” When well 
cooked, they resemble American pies in one 
respect, that they seem handy for any meal. 
It is essential that they be well done, and to 
‘attain this one must acquainted with the 
deep frying pan, and understand the manipula- 
tion. First rub a quarter of a pound of butter 
into a pound of fine, dry, sifted flour, and mix 
with a quarter of a pound of sugar, fine castor; 
now add three eggs, one at a time, you may 
want a fourth, it depends on the size, and the 
dryness of the flour; the paste should be soft 
‘but not sticky ; work it only as much as is 
required. Now divide into small ovals, each 
with three cuts, then twist, and make into light 
knots; the cuts assist the cooking. Now let 
me own, that although the recipe said that 
‘¢ these must be fried in equal parts of lard and 
butter,” or failing the mixture, all lard, my 
experiment, made with a mixture of clarified 
fat and Hugon’s suet, turned out well; and I 
know that a vegetarian acquaintance got good 
results with ‘vegetable butter’; so on this 
pe there is:no need to be didactical. Serve 
hot with a good sprinkling of sugar over, and 
pile very lightly on the dish. 

I fancy that when one can indulge in these 
with an accompaniment of stewed fresh fruit, 
the absence of a pudding at dinner would not 
-cause much regret. 


A SIMPLE FRUIT SALAD 


may be made as follows, and I would commend 
it to the notice of those who may be under the 
impression that nothing bearing this name can 
be indulged in without violation of temperance 
principles. 

Boil half a pound of lump sugar with a little 
less than half a pint of water, to a thick syrup ; 
have ready a mixture of fruit, such as bananas 
set and sliced, stoned cherries and oranges, 

ed from outer and inner skin and pips, and 
divided into sections, or sliced as liked; you 
may add an apple sliced, but the above blend 
well and give good results; pour the boiling 
_ syrup over and cover for awhile; an ounce or 
two of blanched and chopped sweet almonds 
will improve it, and so will a glass of maraschino 
syrup, to be got of a first-class grocer. Serve 
cream, either whipped or plain, separately, and 
also finger biscuits, or sweet rusks, or fancy 
shaped pieces of cake, of the white variety. 

By the way, a few apricots, tinned, if fresh 
cannot be got, will make your salad all the 
nicer, and for special occasions a few grapes 
-will further enhance the appearance. 


To conclude, I think I cannot do better than 
ve you something novel in the way of biscuits, 
or they are particularly good with fruit dishes, 
ices, and the like, as well as for afternoon tea ; 
they eat well with coffee, too, if you remember 
to use a flavouring of vanilla or cinnamon, 
instead of lemon. They are called 


‘‘ PRETZELS” (GERMAN). 


First sift three ounces of the best flour into a 
bowl, then beat the whites of two small eggs 
with a pinch of salt quite stiffly, add five and 
a-half ounces of castor sugar, stirring lightly 
until blended ; grate the rind of half a good lemon 
into the flour, then put this mixture to the 
eggs and sugar. If not a stiff paste, put in a 
trifle more flour, roll out, and cut into about a 
dozen and a half; twist each portion, and bake 
in a slow oven to a pale golden brown; when 


three parts done, brush each with beaten egg |. 
white, and dredge with castor sugar, and let 


them finish slowly at the mouth of the oven. 


They should cool on a sieve, but must be handled 


with great care. 


Tue following have lately come under my 
a and seem deserving of all praise. We 
practical. It is, of course, too late to grow any 
of these from seeds for. summer use, but young 
seedlings may be obtainable, or notes can be 
made of the names to order next season. Any-- 
one wishing to make a new strawberry bed or 
plantation in the autumn ma; 
“ merveilleuse,” a French fruit o 
tiveness and excellent quality. Those who like 
giant asparagus, can get “as 
which is quite phenomen 
Nugget” is simply the prettiest little tomato 
I ever saw—bright, yellow, almost trans nt, 
round, and with a flawless, satin-smoo in. 
A cucumber called “A. I.” is very attractive in 
appearance, and excellent eating. 
round lettuce, brown-tipped, is well-named 
‘‘ The Epicure.” 

. While writing of vegetables and the kitchen 


to increase it. Having 
temporarily out of favour for kitchen use, this 
plant was banished from civilisation, so to 
speak, and now that it is again asked for, it 
cannot easily be procured even from country 
neighbourhoods, and from London markets and 
retailers not at all. 


flowers, and only wish that by waving a magic 
wand we all could be endowed with spare cash 
to invest in such of them as suited our means 
of accommodation. 


I would bestow a collection of Cacti, including 
some exquisite varieties with which I fell in 
love the other day; there was a great bank of 
them, every imaginable shade, creamy-white, 
pink, orange, scarlet and blood-red. ‘ Ovis” 
was the rather inappropriate name of a large 


Epicures as people grow as they get older, 
most of them—women and children especially 
—never forget their pudding days, and, having 
a ‘sweet tooth,” are always r 
a dainty and appetising blancmange, custard or 
jelly. And the mother is always in an odour of 
sweet sanctity who gives to her children, to the 
invalid under her charge, and to the males 
in her care a sweet jelly, daintily transparent, 
deliciously appetising, and flavoured, not with 


the natural juices, expressed from the fresh, 


village, to wit, Histon, near Cambridge. 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 


LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CoamBsrtam, F.R.H.S. 


APPROVED NOVELTIES. 


give vegetables first, as being the more 


do so with 
great produc- 


rges d’argenteuil” 
in size. ‘Golden 


A small 


arden, let me remark that readers who have 
ennel in their gardens should treasure and try 
some years ago fallen 


_I now come to some most fascinating new 


On the owner of a hot, dry little conservatory 


PUDDING DAYS. 


y to welcome 


some Chemical Essence or concoction, but with 


ripe fruit, in-the pure country air of a sou 

ere 
are made Chivers’ Gold Medal Table Jellies, by 
a method and cleanliness of manufacture as 
dainty as their flavour, and from the purest and 
best obtainable material. Thus they are free 
from the “gluey” taste characteristic of 
inferior makes of jelly. These Jellies are 
very easily. made, -an intelligent child 
can do it, and they set so quickly 
and firmly that they are a pleasure to make. 
They gratify the eye as well as the palate, for 
their transparency is so delicately brilliant, and 
their appearance so appetising and enticing, 
that they gratify the natural pride of the house- 
wife in every respect. 

Needless to say, these great advantages are 
appreciated everywhere when known. Chivers’ 
Jellies for all-round excellence are unsurpassed ; 
they are economical in practice, and are sold 
everywhere. 

Gold Medals and First-class Diplomas indi- 
cate their excellence. 

There are a,variety of flavours: 
Lemon, Raspberry, and Strawberry. 

Chivers’ Jellies are sold by Grocers and 
Stores in packets. Half-pints, 24d.; Pints, 
4id.; Quarts, 8d. A Free sample will be sent 
on receipt of postcard, mentioning this paper. 


Address, S. Chivers & Sons, Histon, Cambridge. + 


Orange, 


JUNE 17, 1897, 


erfectly-shaped flower of a lovely rose-pink 

ue, and “Ensign,” a curious shade of ved 

rather fiery, and yet not tending to orange. 

To the happy owner of a stove-house, 
Callachi 


would 
ums, with their infinite variety 


of beautiful foliage, especially such gems as 
‘‘Maritre le Troye,” of which the leaves are 
palest, Nile-water green, veined with salmon pink; 
and “‘ Mrs. McLeod,” rose-red. 
still deeper tint, and ‘‘ Lady Molesey,” a paler 
rose than the last, veined with crimson veins, a 
narrow edging and incidental splashes of myrtle 


For a garden with light, dry soil I would 
apportion some Calochorti or 
beautiful, hardy, and excellent for cutting. 
They should be ane in autumn, September 
if possible, on a 
to the south; plenty of drainage at any rate is 
necessary, and some slight protection of 
bracken or other covering during the winter. 
When growing they want lots of water, and 
after blooming they die down, and should be 
taken up and dried off thoroughly. In addition 
to these I would give a beautiful yellow iris, 
Belle Chinoise, and the plum-scented iris, 
which in coloming and odour resembles the 
ripe fruit. 

A herbacious border should be enriched with 
a double form of the yellow Welsh poppy, and 
the deep orange Troillus Fortunea, the pretty 
white Ranunculus Aconite Foliwm, and a lovely 
double rock rose, cerise and quite azalea-like. 
Also “Rayon d’Or,” a semi-double cactus 
dahlia, white-edged with orange, and “ Miss 
Webster,” a large double white of the same 
section. 

Over the roof of a “cool” greenhouse I 
would twine ‘‘ Marcel Moser,”.a new and very 
handsome clematis just introduced from France, 
adding “Queen Victoria” and 
Didier,” tuberous begonias, 
ss ions maples, and “ Yule-tide,” a brilliant 
re 


» veined with a 


ariposa lilies, 


d slightly raised, or sloping 


‘‘ Baronne 
some beautiful 


tree carnation. 


Last, but not least, we come to the roses, 
“Duke of York,” an improved China rose, 
which might well be mistaken for a tea; 
‘‘ Medee,” a crimson tea rose, “ Enchantress,” 
creamy-white, and “ Slyphe,” cream flushed 
with shell pink, both teas; also Empress 
Alexandre of Russia, or ‘‘dess Russie,” as the 
nurseryman calls it in his extraordinary way 
of commingling languages. 
an hybrid perpetual, very pale pink and 
ethereal-looking. 
that it is “‘mildew-proof,” and it should there- 
fore be tried in gardens where this pest is in 
the ascendant. The “Climbing Earl of Pem- 
broke” is a very handsome rose, really a 
“weeping standard” rather than a climber; 
the flowers are full and well shaped, and appear 
to be borne very freely. E. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 


“Mrs. Ramsey” is 


For this the raiser claims 


of HERBS 
cece NON-INTOXICATING BEER g 


uenching, refreshing: 


produceable. 
and all employed in 


The most palatable, thi 

. net age i 
‘or every OPEN-AIR 

Shops, Mills. Mannfactories, and Mines IMITATED 


One 6d. bottle makes gallons. Of all Chemists & Stores. 
Sample Bottle Tse 9 Stamps. 2 for 15 Stamps. 


“WOMAN'S SICNAL” COUPON. — 

Free. For this month only a splendid niece of music 
entitled “OUR EMPRESS QUEEN,” written and 
Norton Dale, with latest portrait of Her 
Majesty as frontispiece, value Is.. will be sent free to 
all who send this coupon and 94. for Sample Rott le. 


N.B.—Couvon must be sent ta sevurethe niece of Music 
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Our Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 

SHALL WOMEN REFUSE THEIR 
TAXES ? 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—Your interesting and sugges- 
tive remarks in your issue of June 3rd on the 


subject of women’s disconnected and apparently - 


futile protests against taxation without repre- 
sentation have brought the subject before our 
minds in a practical form. Some time ago I 
had discus: it with other ardent suffragists 
’ with a view to carrying on a campaign of non- 
payment of taxes on the lines worked years ago 
with such self-denial, and ultimately with such 
success by the Society of Friends or Quakers. 
Strong in the justice of their cause (a protest 
against paying church tithes) they year after 
year suffered their most cherished possessions 
to be distrained for rates, and thus kept the 
question and agitation constantly before the 
ublic until relief came. The memory of what 
they underwent is kept green every year among 
their co-religionists by a memorial day, known 
as “‘ Suffering’s Day,” when the story of their 
brave deeds is told to the generations that have 
come after and who have benefited by those 
“sufferings.” I cannot but think‘ that now, 
when every argument against granting the 
suffrage to women has been met and answered, 
and when only privileged injustice prevents 
thousands of her Majesty’s taxpaying and 
qualified subjects from making their influence 
felt in the land, patra besides ei ea 
ing campaigns and public meefings are require 
1 kes rite itation before Vastlament and 
the public. The 7th of July is fixed by the 
House for the third reading of our Bill, I 
should suggest that if any ‘“‘ unforseen circum- 
stances ”’ should interfere to prevent the debate 
on that day, and thus “shelve” the Bill for 
another year, we women who believe in the 
justice of our demands should form a league, 
binding ourselves to resist passively the pay- 
ment of taxes until such taxation be followed 
by representation. What Miss Hall and Miss 
Babb—worthy pioneers in a righteous agitation 
—did for a number of years let five or ten 
thousand women do for, perhaps, only bne year, 
and the object lesson all over England of seeing 
the goods of quiet law-abiding citizens allowed to 
be sold at public auction “‘ for conscience sake ” 
may convince the most sceptical that the time 
has.come to grant the eae to women on the 
same conditions as it is held by men.—I am, 
Madam, yours faithfully, 
; Dora B. MonreEFIORE. 
Eldon Lodge, Lindfield, : 
Hayward’s Heath. 


THE SUFFRAGE AND LIBERAL PARTY 
WORK 


’ To the Editor of the Woman’s S1enat. 


Drar Mapam,—I feel that your paper is the 
fittest to which to address my objection to one 
point in the admirable speeches I had the 
pleasure of hearing on May 26th. 

More than one of the speakers urged that 
Women should refuse to help in any way the 
election of candidates who were not in favour 
of Women’s Suffrage. ‘‘ Why,” it was said, 
“should we work for those who are unwilling 
to give us our rights ? ” . 

Does not such a line of argument proceed on 
false assumption? It implies that, in further- 
Ing an election, we are only conferring a personal 
favour on the candidate ; but surely our object is 
& far greater one, viz., to secure the ascendancy 
of principles we deem right, the adoption of a 
policy which accords with our ideas of wisdom 
and justice, and the passing of fair and bene- 
ficial laws. If this be so, should we be justified 
in allowing personal considerations to make us 
wilfully obstruct the attainment of such an 
object? The question of Women’s Suffrage is a 
Very important one, but we can hardly claim 
that itis the most vital question of the hour, 
still less that it outweighs all other questions 
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put together. At the last General Election | 


many of us had our eyes fixed with painful | 
interest on Armenia, and eagerly desired for its | 
sake that a Liberal Government might come | 
into office. We may have been mistaken in | 
thinking that such an event would bring relief | 
to that unhappy land, but, thinking so—rightly | 
or wrongly—could we have ced our own 
enfranchisement, even though the “our” 
included all the women of England, against the 
liberties of a nation, the lives of its people, the 
honour of its women? I do not forget that it 
was taken for granted by all the speakers at the 
Queen’s Hall meeting that a woman would 
never give airect support to a candidate not 
belonging to her own party; but, by with- 
holding assistance from his opponent, would she 
not be indirectly helping him, perhaps even 
turning the scale in favour of the party she 
deems the wrong one? And, if we do ignore 


cause? I doubt it. It seems to me more 
likely that we shall alienate the sympathies of 
the very politicians we should wish to have as 
friends, viz., those whose principle it is to rise | 
above all mere class interests. On the other | 
hand, shall we not win over such men to our | 
cause if we prove ourselves capable of appre- | 
ciating the relative importance of things, 
unswayed by personal considerations ?—Yours 
truly, H. M. 8. 


all interests but our own, shall we benefit our 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE LETTER. 
To the. Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—The letter of your corre. 
spondent ““H. M. 8.” raises two issues: (1) 
Are’ Liberal women justified in making their 
enfranchisement a test question? (2) Is such 
a policy likely to be effective? I accept the 
challenge on both points, and, noting by the 
way, that the interests of the larger half of the 
nation are too great to be stigmatised as 
personal, unhesitatingly maintain, in respect of 
the first issue, that onian's Suffrage ts the 
most vital question before the country. I 
admit that ‘‘H. M.S.” has taken the highest 
ground in putting forward the Armenian ques- 
tion for comparison—the other items on 
the Liberal programme being obviously of much 
less (rinediate importance than Women’s 
Suffrage, and many of them incapable of being 
properly dealt with until women are repre- 
sented, but I contend that a greater sum of 
good would result from the enfranchisement of 
the women of this country than could reason- 
ably be hoped for from the best possible 
settlement of the Armenian question. I may 
add that I do not share the confidence of 
H.M.S. even in that matter, for I do not expect 
self-styled Liberals, who are indifferent to the 
just claims of their own countrywomen, to be 
very keen in redressing the wrongs of strangers, 
since justice, like charity, begins at home. 

As for the second issue, the contention of 
H. M. S. surely argues much political inex- 
perience. Male politicians have invariably acted 
as we women are now proposing to do, and our 
best friends, such as Sir James Stansfeld, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Sir Arthur Arnold, and Mr. 
Walter McLaren, all of whom are familiar with 
practical politics, express their surprise that we 
should be content to act as “political char- 
women,” and are clearly of opinion that we 
shall not be taken seriously until we adopt a 
different line of conduct. 

We are, of course, quite aware that not 
working for a candidate means indirectly work- 
ing against him, or where would be the induce. 


| Yorkshire Gazette, I was 


| and exhaustion. 


Eee 


ment to secure our support? But J firmly 
believe that if only one or two of our leading 
Liberal opponents could be defeated by the 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Tue other day, says a c ndent of the 
introttaced $0.6 Mies 
Bale, residing in the outskirts of York. It 
transpired that she had some time ago been 
very ill, and the circumstances of her recovery 
were so interesting that I asked and obtained 
consent to give publicity to them. \ 

‘* T had two serious illnesses,” she said, ‘* and 
for long after suffered from weariness, langour, 
My life was a burden. me 
three years ago, while a victim of the ailments 
just described, I was recommended by m 
rother-in-law to take Dr. Williams’ Pi Pills 


' for Pale People, which, he said, had been “ the 


“I followed his advice, with 


making of him.” 
After half a box of these 


the happiest results. 


Pills { was relieved, and have been considerably 
better ever since. They made me alert, active, 
bright, and cheerful, conditions exactly opposite 
to those before I had taken them. 

Miss Bale’s account of her brother-in-law’s 
case was even more interesting. She had 
already stated that she took to br. Williams’ 
Pink Pills on his recommendation. ‘ No 
words he could use,” she added, ‘could 
adequately describe the good effects which he 
derived from Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. He had had something wrong with 
the spine, and lost no end of work; but now, 
having taken Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, he never 
loses aday. He used to go to and return from 
business on the tram, on account of his 
infirmity. But the tram has long been dis- 
carded. He used to be tired, languid, and 
weary, and would sit in his chair without 
speaking a word. It is very different now. 
He always says that no one could believe the 
benefit he had derived from taking Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills.” 

The words of Miss Bale when her interviewer 
took leave of her were: “ Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People have really strengthened 
me. I consider them excellent. Whatever 
occupation I follow, so far from being a trouble, 
as formerly, it comes as a pleasure.” These 
Pills are not like other medicine, and their 
effects are permanent. They act directly on 
the blood, and cure anemia and rheumatism, 
weak heart, scrofula, consumption, chronic 
erysipelas, and restore pale and sallow com- 
plexions to the glow of health. They are also 
a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and thus 
have cured many cases of paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous 
headache. They are sold by chemists, and by 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 
138. 9d., but only with full namc, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. The genuine pills 
are never sold loose or from glass jars; pills 
thus offered are worthless. 


GOOD FEELING. 


abstention of Liberal women, we should very | Soon after the battle of Waterloo, when so 
soon see Women’s Suffrage on the Liberal | many maimed and wounded officers were to be 
programme, for party politicians are above all | seen in the streets, a gentleman, passing alon 


things practical and human, and are too worldly 
wise to resent a policy which they have always | 
practised themselves.— Yours faithfully, | 


HEstTer LEEDs, 


Hon. Secretary Union of Practical 
Suffragists within the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. 
Croydon. 


Bond Street, was somewhat forcibly pushe 
against the wall by a porter. ‘In the irritation 
of the moment he raised a small cane he had in 


| his hand, and gave the porter a smart cut 
| across the shoulders. 
‘round and threw himself into an attitude of 
| attack ; but perceiving his adversary had recent; 


The man instantly turned 


1 
lost his right arm, he took off his hat, and, 


, without saying a word, passed on his way. 


Siar de on me seemed gen Tier 8» = and the SEVENTH 
Bs i i ne } . a 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
ORGANISED BY MRS. E. HOOPER, 1891. 


1.—A COMPREHENSIVE AND MAGNIFICENT TOUR TO 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


— 


2.—_AN IDEAL 3 WEEKS’ HOLIDAY IN THE 


TYROL AND BAVARIAN OBERLAND 


eo ae o Writh 6 days’ Carriage Drives for £17 17s. 


3.—A £12 128. TOUR OF 15 DAYS TO 


PARIS, GENEYA, CHAMONIX, ‘MONT BLANC. 


N ALPINE DAIRYMAID. 
4. Grati, Phot, Innsbruck. gn 


ime Ah! WEEKS’ SWISS HOLIDAY for £16 168. 


5.—A- FORTNIGHT’S TOUR TO THE 


BERNESE OBERLAND FOR £8 8s. 


Tnterdivip with Mrs. Hoorzr at her-Central Offices, 158, Strand, every Tuesday and Thursday, 2 to 5 
o'clock. And at 36, Compton Terrace, Highbury Corner, every Wednesday, 3 to 8 o' 


iNustrated Booklet with Full Particulars of Summer Tours, Post Free 2d. 


‘A Cletgyman and his Wite will be,in charge of one y, and the Daughter of a Judge 
(Good Linguist and Great Traveller) will conduct the other out an smn 


een a under your @irection foreign travel becomes a ose a4 e.”" 
oat > Ee MA, BG. 


5. F.R. S. L. 
Principal of Civit Service Colleges, Chancery Lane, h, Glasgow, and Dublin 


eo 


Teo ES 


SAFE PURSE. 


Patented by THE HON. MRS. PERY. 


ovis BREAD] 


Strengthens the Digestion and 


improves the General Health. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING BAKERS AND GROCHRS. 


HAND. Adjusted to size, leav- 
ing fingers and thumb free for 
other ur- 


6d. and 1s. Samples ‘of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps, by 
‘s. FITTON & SON, ee Weer eae 


£30534 204 3404.01304304904 204206906404 bide 2070420420420 TRON NONI NIST p es 


for kets. 
He 6 lost. 


opening 
— or other 


DE POE dERL DOK RE ROGROE ROLE CERL ERO ES OL ROG RO 


receptacles. 
| To be had 
BEST TEMPERANCE DRINKS . Leg sha 
OF THE DAY. noubea. 
y mM O Nn a Made from the Finest Fruits. y rl Nn a . een 
JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., « ‘Porees tain 3a. 
Totnes, Devon & Ratcliff, London, BE. lara Pay Sie ree to eer 


42s. Depot : 
See er Be icaTe” iad, Wood 
‘Of all Grocers, Wine Merchants, Stores, &c. Street, London, E.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstallg (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d., or for one Year for 6s. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. | 
Subscribers who desire ““THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Pcstal Note for the amount 
as stated above, addvessed :— i 
To the Manager, ““WOMAN’S SICNAL, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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